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Our  Nation  is  at  war.  The  security  of  our  homeland,  the  Global  War  on  Terror,  and  sus¬ 
tained  engagement  around  the  world  define  today's  complex  and  uncertain  strategic 
environment.  The  future  will  be  no  less  ambiguous. 

We  must  prepare  now  to  meet  the  challenges  of  tomorrow.  Rather  than  focusing  on  a 
single,  well-defined  threat  or  a  geographic  region,  we  must  develop  a  range  of  comple¬ 
mentary  and  interdependent  capabilities  that  will  enable  future  joint  force  commanders 
to  dominate  any  adversary  or  situation.  A  capabilities-based  approach  to  concept  and 
force  development,  as  articulated  in  the  2001  Quadrennial  Defense  Review,  is  the  major 
focus  of  defense  transformation. 

Over  the  past  year  our  Army  has  met  the  demands  of  the  Global  War  on  Terror,  with  more 
than  325,000  troops  deployed  around  the  world  in  over  120  countries.  The  Army  was 
instrumental  in  the  defeat  of  Saddam  Hussein  and  the  Taliban  and  the  subsequent  lib¬ 
eration  of  more  than  46  million  people  from  oppression  and  despair.  The  Army  remains 
a  central  and  critical  participant  in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  and  Operation  Enduring 
Freedom.  Although  these  and  other  operations  have  stressed  the  force,  our  Soldiers  have 
responded  magnificently. 

Our  Army's  commitment  to  the  Nation  remains  absolute.  While  we  execute  the  Global 
War  on  Terror,  our  Army  simultaneously  continues  its  organizational  and  intellectual 
transformation  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  21st  Century.  In  support  of  the  National 
Security  Strategy  and  the  National  Military  Strategy  we  are  improving  our  warfighting 
readiness  and  ability  to  win  decisively.  We  also  remain  dedicated  to  the  well-being  of  our 
Soldiers,  their  families  and  our  civilian  workforce. 

The  United  States  Army  is  the  most  powerful  land  force  on  earth.  With  this  power  comes 
a  great  responsibility.  American  Soldiers  show  by  their  daily  actions  that  they  understand 
this,  and  are  fully  worthy  of  the  trust  the  American  people  have  placed  in  them. 

For  228  years  the  Army  has  never  failed  the  Nation,  and  it  never  will. 


Peter  J.  Schoomaker  R.  L.  Brownlee 

General,  US  Army  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Army 

Chief  of  Staff 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  POSTURE  STATEMENT 


The  Army  Posture  Statement  provides  an  overview  of  today's  Army  Focusing 
on  the  Soldier,  the  centerpiece  of  the  force,  it  explains  the  current  and  future 
strategic  environments  that  provide  our  mandate  for  transformation.  Our  core 
competencies  and  how  we  intend  to  meet  our  current  demands  and  future 
challenges  are  outlined.  It  describes  what  we  must  become  in  order  to  provide 
more  ready  and  relevant  forces  and  capabilities  to  the  Joint  Team. 
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2004  ARMY  POSTURE  STATEMENT  EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


be  lethal  and  fully  interoperable  with  other 
components  and  our  allies,  as  well  as  flexible, 
informed,  proactive,  responsive  and  totally 


Our  Nation  At  war 

Our  Nation,  and  our  Army,  are  at  war.  It  is  a 
different  kind  of  war,  fought  against  a  global 
terrorist  network  and  not  likely  to  end  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  In  the  days  following  the 
attacks  on  September  11,  2001,  President  Bush 
spoke  candidly  to  the  Nation.  'These  terrorists 
kill  not  merely  to  end  lives,  but  to  disrupt  and 
end  a  way  of  life."  He  added:  "The  only  way 
to  defeat  terrorism  as  a  threat  to  our  way  of  life 
is  to  stop  it,  eliminate  it  and  destroy  it  where  it 
grows." 

Our  Army  exists  to  fight  and  win  our  Nation's 
wars.  We  are  an  integral  member  of  the  Joint 
Team  committed  to  winning  in  fulfillment  of 
our  responsibilities  to  national  security.  We 
are  fighting  to  preserve  the  American  way  of 
life  and  to  safeguard  the  many  freedoms  our 
citizens  enjoy.  Our  Soldiers  and  their  families 
have  not  forgotten  the  events  of  September  11, 
which  launched  us  to  action  in  Afghanistan 
and  Iraq.  They  are  reminded  daily  of  the  on¬ 
going  conflict  through  separation,  concern  for 
forward-deployed  loved  ones  and,  most  regret¬ 
tably,  news  of  casualties.  Our  Army  continues 
the  mission  and  remains  committed  to  defeat¬ 
ing  our  enemy. 

Our  Army's  Core  Competencies 

As  our  Army  fights  the  current  war  and  remains 
dedicated  to  transforming,  we  are  focused  on 
our  two  core  competencies:  (1)  Training  and 
equipping  Soldiers  and  growing  leaders;  (2) 
Providing  relevant  and  ready  land  power  to 
Combatant  Commanders  as  part  of  the  Joint 
Force. 

Our  Army  must  be  an  agile  and  capable  force 
with  a  Joint  and  Expeditionary  Mindset.  This 
mindset  is  the  lens  through  which  we  view  our 
service.  We  must  be  mobile,  strategically  de¬ 
ployable  and  prepared  for  decisive  operations 
whenever  and  wherever  required.  We  must 


integrated  into  the  joint,  interagency  and  multi¬ 
national  context.  Our  management  and  support 
processes  must  reflect  and  support  these  same 
characteristics. 


At  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States 
had  no  peer  competitor.  Our  Army  was  much 
larger  and  was  built  around  heavy,  mechanized 
and  armored  formations.  Because  America 
stood  as  the  lone  superpower  during  this  time 
of  global  realignment,  we  were  able  to  down¬ 
size  our  force  structure.  Today,  the  future  is 
uncertain  and  presents  many  challenges.  The 
emerging  challenges  manifest  themselves  as 
new  adaptive  threats,  employing  a  mix  of  new 
and  old  technologies  that  necessitate  changes 
to  the  ways  in  which  the  elements  of  our  na¬ 
tional  power  are  applied. 

The  21st  century  security  environment  is 
marked  by  new  actors  and  a  noteworthy  pro¬ 
liferation  of  dangerous  weapons,  technologies 
and  military  capabilities.  While  threats  from 


Strategic  Environment  -  Our 
Mandate  eorTranseormation 


potentially  hostile  regional  powers  remain, 
increasingly  non-state  actors,  operating  autono¬ 
mously  or  with  state-sponsorship,  also  are  able 
to  endanger  regional  and  global  security  These 
forces  —  insurgents,  paramilitaries,  terrorists, 
narco-traffickers  and  organized  crime  —  are  a 
growing  concern.  They  often  are  networked 
and  enabled  by  the  same  tools  and  information 
systems  used  by  state  actors.  Our  adversar¬ 
ies  will  rely  more  frequently  on  indirect  and 
asymmetric  methods,  such  as  anti-access  and 
area-denial  strategies,  unrestricted  warfare  and 
terrorism,  to  mitigate  their  relative  disadvan¬ 
tage.  The  most  dangerous  of  these  threats  are 
the  development  and  proliferation  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  (WMD)  -  including  biolog¬ 
ical  or  chemical  agents,  or  radiological  "dirty 
bombs"  -  to  attack  the  United  States.  This 
security  environment  requires  that  the  Army 
have  the  capability  to  dominate  throughout  the 
spectrum  of  conflict  and  to  plan  for  multiple  fu¬ 
ture  contingencies. 

As  a  result  of  this  adaptive  enemy  and  our 
worldwide  commitments,  current  organi¬ 
zations,  systems  and  facilities  are  and  will 
continue  to  be  stressed.  We  now  rely  on  our 
Reserve  Component  to  support  our  operations 
to  a  degree  not  seen  since  World  War  II.  As  of 
January  14,  2004,  there  were  more  than  164,000 
Reserve  Component  Soldiers  mobilized  with 
over  139,000  of  them  serving  overseas.  The 
institutional  Army  is  being  asked  to  do  more, 
applying  lessons  learned  from  current  op¬ 
erations.  These  lessons  are  critical  to  our 
organizations  and  individual  Soldiers  as  they 
prepare  for  worldwide  missions.  Therefore, 
the  current  and  future  strategic  environments 
require  the  Army  to  have  the  capability  to  dom¬ 
inate  throughout  the  spectrum  of  conflict  and 
to  plan  for  multiple  contingencies.  These  new 
security  challenges,  coupled  with  the  current 
war  on  terrorism,  require  a  different  approach. 


Army  Focus  Areas 

Last  summer.  Army  leaders  identified  immedi¬ 
ate  focus  areas  instrumental  to  adapting  Army 
organizations  and  processes  that  will  help  us  to 
better  meet  the  Nation's  security  requirements. 
All  of  our  focus  areas  should  be  viewed  in  the 
context  of  our  ongoing  efforts  to  retain  the 
campaign  qualities  of  our  Army  while  simulta¬ 
neously  developing  a  Joint  and  Expeditionary 
Mindset.  Of  these  focus  areas,  a  critical  enabler 
is  the  redesign  of  our  resource  processes  to  be 
more  flexible,  responsive,  and  timely.  Our  goal 
is  to  be  a  better  Army  every  day  —  better  able  to 
execute  our  core  competencies  as  members  of 
the  Joint  Team. 

Adapting  Resource  and 
Acquisition  Processes 

The  resource  process  is  at  the  core  of  our  Army's 
mission  success.  Our  Nation  faces  a  cunning 
and  adaptive  enemy,  predictable  only  in  his 
zeal  and  intent.  We  are  just  as  cunning  and 
our  Soldiers  are  constantly  changing  tactics 
and  techniques  in  order  to  disrupt  the  enemy's 
plans.  In  the  same  way,  our  resource  and  ac¬ 
quisition  processes  must  become  more  flexible, 
responsive  and  timely  in  order  to  take  immedi¬ 
ate  advantage  of  technological  improvements 
and  to  sustain  the  quality  of  the  force  over 
time. 

RESETTING  OUR  FORCE 

Quickly  resetting  our  forces  upon  their  rede¬ 
ployment  from  current  operations  is  a  strategic 
imperative.  The  reset  program  incorporates 
lessons  learned  from  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom 
(OIF)  and  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  (OFF), 
retrains  essential  tasks,  adjusts  pre-positioned 
stocks  of  equipment  and  ammunition,  and 
brings  unit  equipment  readiness  back  to  stan¬ 
dard.  Units  must  recover  quickly  in  order  to 
provide  the  Combatant  Commanders  with  land- 
power  capabilities  for  future  requirements.  We 
will  face  challenges  as  we  rotate  troops  from 


deployment  to  home  station,  while  simultane¬ 
ously  maintaining  vigilance  and  readiness. 

Continued  congressional  support  and  ade¬ 
quate  resources  are  needed  to  accomplish  our 
reset  tasks  and  to  mitigate  the  risk  we  have  in¬ 
curred  to  our  Current  and  Future  Forces.  The 
FY04  defense  legislation  and  supplemental 
appropriation  delivered  substantial  assistance 
toward  covering  the  cost  of  current  operations 
and  initiating  the  reset  process.  We  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  the  exceptional  support  Members  and 
their  staffs  have  provided  this  year.  But,  the  job 
is  not  complete.  In  fact,  it  has  only  just  begun. 

Mitigating  Strategic  Risk 
Through  increased  land  power 
Capability 

Today  our  Army  is  executing  operations  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  homeland  (Operation  Noble  Eagle); 
stability  and  support  operations  in  the  Balkans 
(Stabilization  Force/Kosovo  Force);  peacekeep¬ 
ing  in  the  Sinai  as  part  of  the  Multinational  Force 
and  Observers  (MFO)  and  combat  operations 
in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  (Operation  Enduring 
Freedom/  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom).  We  are 
also  forward  stationed  in  Korea  and  elsewhere. 
Approximately  two-thirds  of  our  active  and 
reserve  combat  formations  were  deployed  in 
FY03  and  will  be  deployed  in  FY04. 

These  deployments,  coupled  with  planned 
future  rotation  of  units  into  OIF  and  OEF,  the 
largest  movement  of  Army  troops  since  World 
War  II,  have  highlighted  already  existing  stress 
to  our  force.  To  mitigate  risk,  the  Army  is 
embarking  on  a  series  of  initiatives.  The  first 
initiative  is  resetting  forces  returning  from  OIF 
and  OEF  to  a  standard  higher  than  before  their 
deployment.  A  second  establishes  force  stabili¬ 
zation  measures  to  reduce  turbulence  amongst 
Soldiers,  units  and  their  families.  Thirdly,  the 
Army  is  internally  rebalancing  Active  and 
Reserve  Component  forces  to  better  posture 
our  existing  force  structure  to  meet  global 
commitments.  And  lastly,  we  are  beginning 


to  increase  the  number  of  available  combat 
brigades  through  improved  force  management 
and  modular  reorganization.  This  increase  al¬ 
lows  the  Army  to  improve  strategic  flexibility, 
sustain  a  predictable  rotation  cycle,  and  per¬ 
mits  the  Reserve  Component  to  reset. 

To  facilitate  this  end  state,  the  Army  will  seek 
to  maintain,  or  even  to  increase  temporarily, 
its  current  level  of  manning.  These  measures, 
when  resourced,  will  mitigate  risk  and  ultimate¬ 
ly  provide  increased  capability  to  Combatant 
Commanders. 

Conclusion 

Our  Nation  is  at  war  and  our  Army  is  at  war; 
we  remain  ever  relevant  and  ready  to  meet 
today's  challenges.  Yet  there  is  much  more  to 
do.  We  are  prioritizing  wartime  requirements, 
incorporating  next-generation  capabilities  into 
current  systems  where  appropriate,  and  pre¬ 
serving  essential  investments  in  the  Future 
Force.  We  also  are  becoming  more  joint  and 
expeditionary.  We  do  not  move  forward  alone, 
but  as  part  of  the  Joint  Team.  We  need  the 
support  of  the  American  people  and  the  U.S. 
Congress.  With  this  backing,  we  will  continue 
to  carry  the  fight  to  our  enemies  to  provide  se¬ 
curity  here  at  home. 


CORE  COMPETENCIES 


Our  Army  has  two  core  competencies,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  set  of  essential  and  enduring 
capabilities.  These  core  competencies  are:  (1) 
training  and  equipping  Soldiers  and  grow¬ 
ing  leaders;  and  (2)  providing  relevant  and 
ready  land-power  capability  to  the  Combat¬ 
ant  Commanders  as  part  of  the  Joint  Force. 
Additionally,  our  Army's  senior  leadership  has 
established  immediate  focus  areas  and  issued 
specific  guidance  for  planning,  preparation  and 
execution  of  actions  aimed  at  rapidly  effecting 
necessary  transformation  in  support  of  these 
core  competencies.  See  Addendum  I  (available 
at  www.Army.mil)  for  more  information  on  the 
Army's  focus  areas. 

TRAIN  AND  EQUIP  SOLDIERS 
AND  GROW  LEADERS 

Our  Army  prepares  every  Soldier  to  be  a  war¬ 
rior.  Our  training  replicates  the  stark  realities 
of  the  battlefield  in  order  to  condition  Soldiers 
to  react  instinc¬ 
tively  in  combat. 

Such  training  is  es¬ 
sential  to  building 
Soldiers'  confidence 
in  themselves,  their 
equipment,  their 
leaders,  and  their 
fellow  Soldiers. 

Constant  training  in 
weaponry  and  field 
craft,  and  a  continu¬ 
ous  immersion  in 
the  warrior  culture, 
give  Soldiers  the 
skills  they  need  to 
succeed  on  the  bat- 


Soldiers  from  private  to  general.  Every  Soldier 
is  called  upon  to  be  a  leader. 

The  Soldier 

The  American  Soldier  remains  the  centerpiece 
of  our  combat  systems  and  formations  and  is 
indispensable  to  the  Joint  Team.  Adaptive,  con¬ 
fident  and  competent  Soldiers,  infused  with  the 
Army's  values  and  warrior  culture,  fight  wars 
and  win  the  peace.  As  a  warrior,  every  Soldier 
must  be  prepared  to  engage  the  enemy  in  close 
combat;  the  modern  battlefield  has  no  safe  areas. 
Our  Army  trains  our  Soldiers  to  that  standard, 
without  regard  to  their  specialty  or  unit.  The 
Soldier  —  fierce,  disciplined,  well-trained,  well- 
led  and  well-equipped  —  ultimately  represents 
and  enables  the  capabilities  our  Army  provides 
to  the  Joint  Force  and  the  Nation. 

Our  Soldiers  are  bright,  honest,  dedicated  and 
totally  committed  to  the  mission.  All  share 
common  values,  a  creed  and  a  warrior  ethos. 


I  am  an  American  Soldier. 

I  am  a  Warrior  and  a  member  of  a  team.  I  serve  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  live  the  Army  Values. 

I  WILL  ALWAYS  PLACE  THE  MISSION  FIRST. 

I  WILL  NEVER  ACCEPT  DEFEAT^ 

I  WILL  NEVER  QUITj 

I  WILL  NEVER  LEAVE  A  FALLEN  COMRADE. 

I  am  disciplined,  physically  and  mentally  tough,  trained  and  proficient  in 
my  Warrior  tasks  and  drills.  I  always  maintain  my  arms,  my  equipment 
^  myself. 

..  I  am  an  expert  and  I  am  a  professional. 

I  stand  ready  fo'deplo;^ngage  and  destroy  the  enemies  of  the  United 
n  mKk  L  Stat^^of  America  in  close  combat. 

I't  1l®m  aj^ardiaSwTreedom  and  the  American  way  of  life 
(  I  SI  A  American  Soldier. 


The  Soldlep's  Creed 
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tlefield.  Mental  and 

physical  toughness  are  paramount  to  the  de-  Our  Army  defines  selfless  service  as  putting 
velopment  of  the  warrior  ethos  and  apply  to  all  the  welfare  of  our  Nation,  Army  and  subordi- 


nates  before  your  own.  Soldiers  join  the  Army 
to  serve.  Most  Americans  do  not  fully  realize 
the  personal  sacrifices  these  Soldiers  and  their 
families  endure.  However,  our  Soldiers  know 
that  they  have  done  their  part  to  secure  our  Na¬ 
tion's  freedoms  and  to  maintain  the  American 
way  of  life. 

Our  Soldiers'  Creed  captures  the  warrior  ethos 
and  outlines  the  professional  attitudes  and  be¬ 
liefs  that  characterize  our  American  Soldier. 
The  warrior  ethos  is  about  the  refusal  to  accept 
failure  and  the  conviction  that  military  service 
is  much  more  than  just  another  job.  It  defines 
who  Soldiers  are  and  what  Soldiers  do.  It  is 
linked  to  our  long-standing  Army  Values,  and 
determination  to  do  what  is  right  and  do  it  with 
pride. 

Recruiting  and  Retaining  a  High- 
Quality  volunteer  FORCE 

All  of  our  Soldiers  are  warriors  whose  actions 
have  strategic  impact.  Because  we  are  at  war 
and  will  be  for  the  foreseeable  future,  we  must 
recruit  Soldiers  who  have  the  warrior  ethos  al¬ 
ready  ingrained  in  their  character,  who  seek  to 
serve  our  Nation,  and  who  will  have  the  endur¬ 
ance  and  commitment  to  stay  the  course  of  the 
conflict.  We  must  recruit  and  retain  Soldiers 
who  are  confident,  adaptive  and  competent  to 
handle  the  full  complexity  of  21st  century  war¬ 
fare. 

We  will  continue  to  bring  the  highest  quality 
Soldier  into  the  force.  All  newly  enlisted  Sol¬ 
diers  are  high  school  graduates  (diploma  or 
equivalent)  and  24  percent  have  some  college. 
These  young  Americans,  who  believe  service 
to  our  Nation  is  paramount,  make  our  success 
possible.  They  display  a  willingness  to  stand 
up  and  make  a  difference. 


met  its  end  strength  objectives.  The  Army  Re¬ 
serve  met  its  recruiting  goals  and  all  but  one 
retention  target  in  FY03.  Most  importantly,  all 
components  sustained  their  end-strength  re¬ 
quirements. 

We  do  not  know  yet  the  effect  the  high  opera¬ 
tional  pace  of  recent  months  will  have  on  our 
recruiting  and  retention  in  FY04  and  future 
years.  We  must  carefully  monitor  recruiting 
and  retention  trends  and  adequately  resource 
our  successful  recruiting  and  retention  initia¬ 
tives.  Incentives  such  as  the  Enlistment  Bonus 
Program,  The  Army  College  Fund  and  the 
Loan  Repayment  Program,  have  successfully 
enabled  the  Army  to  execute  precision  recruit¬ 
ing  in  FY03.  Our  Special  Forces  Candidate  "Off 
the  Street"  initiative  continues  to  attract  highly 
motivated  and  qualified  warriors.  Significant¬ 
ly,  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonuses,  such  as  the 
Present  Duty  Assignment  Bonus  and  the  The¬ 
ater  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus,  which  are 
intended  to  enhance  unit  stability,  have  helped 
us  realize  our  retention  successes.  For  more  in¬ 
formation  on  recruiting,  see  Addendum  C. 


Our  recruiting  and  retention  efforts  continue 
to  be  successful.  The  active  Army  met  its  re¬ 
cruiting  and  retention  goals  in  fiscal  year  2003 
(FY03).  The  Army  National  Guard  exceeded 
its  retention  goals  for  FY03  and  simultaneously 


Civilian  Component  Eneeances 
Our  Capabilities 

Army  civilians  are  an  integral  and  vital  part 
of  our  Army  team.  They  are  essential  to  the 
readiness  of  our  Army  at  war  and  our  ability 
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to  sustain  operations.  Our  civilian  employ¬ 
ees  share  our  Army  values.  They  are  smart, 
resourceful  and  totally  committed  to  support¬ 
ing  our  Soldiers  and  our  Army  to  do  whatever 
it  takes  to  meet  the  challenges  that  come  our 
way.  These  dedicated  civilians  perform  criti¬ 
cal,  mission-essential  duties  in  support  of 
every  functional  facet  of  combat  support  and 
combat  service  support,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Army  civilians  serve  alongside  Sol¬ 
diers  to  provide  the  critical  skills  necessary  to 
sustain  combat  systems  and  weaponry.  They 
work  in  54  countries  in  more  than  550  differ¬ 
ent  occupations.  In  FY03,  nearly  2,000  Army 
civilians  deployed  to  Southwest  Asia  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  Operation 
Enduring  Freedom,  and  the  Global  War  on 
Terrorism  (GWOT).  They  have  the  education, 
skills  and  experience  to  accomplish  the  mission 
while  ensuring  continuity  of  operations  for  all 
commanders. 

REALISTIC  Training  -  Essential  to 
Mission  Success 

Tough,  realistic  training  ensures  that  our 
Soldiers  and  units  maintain  readiness  and  rele¬ 
vance  as  critical  members  of  the  Joint  Force.  Our 


'  ".V"  ^ 


Army's  combined-arms  training  strategy,  in¬ 
cluding  an  appropriate  mix  of  live,  virtual,  and 
constructive  training,  determines  the  resource 
requirements  to  maintain  the  combat  readiness 


of  our  troops.  We  revised  our  training  ammu¬ 
nition  standards  to  allow  Combat  Support  and 
Combat  Service  Support  units  to  conduct  live 
fire  exercises  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
they  might  encounter  in  combat. 

The  Army's  OPTEMPO  budget  is  among  its  top 
priorities.  Our  leadership  is  committed  to  fully 
executing  the  Active  and  Reserve  Component 
ground  and  air  OPTEMPO  training  strategies, 
which  include  actual  miles  driven  and  hours 
flown,  as  well  as  virtual  miles  associated  with 
using  simulators.  The  flying  hour  program 
is  funded  to  achieve  a  historic  execution  level 
of  live  flying  hours  per  aircrew  per  month.  If 
units  exceed  the  historic  execution  level,  our 
Army  will  increase  their  funding.  Thus  far  this 
year,  OPTEMPO  execution  reports  show  units 
exceeding  their  programmed  miles  driven  and 
hours  flown.  These  are  the  units  that  are  ag¬ 
gressively  preparing  for  deployments  to  OIF 
and  OEF,  as  well  as  the  units  who  recently 
have  returned  and  are  preparing  for  future 
operations.  Our  combined  arms  training  strat¬ 
egy  is  working  and  sustaining  our  warfighting 
readiness.  We  see  the  results  every  day  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan  and  Iraq. 

JOINT  AND  Expeditionary 

Our  Army  is  the  dominant  ground  component 
of  the  Joint  Team  and  provides  the  Joint  Force 
Commander  a  campaign  quality  force  with 
unique  and  complementary  capabilities.  We 
are  vital  and  indispensable  members  of  the  Joint 
Team  first  and  are  a  Service  second.  We  must 
remain  aware  that  our  Army  always  conducts 
operations  —  offensive,  defensive,  stability  and 
support  —  in  a  joint  and  expeditionary  context. 
Acting  in  concert  with  air  and  naval  power, 
decisive  land  power  creates  a  synergy  that  pro¬ 
duces  a  Joint  Force  with  abilities  far  exceeding 
the  sum  of  the  individual  service  components. 
Our  Army  can:  support  civil  authorities  at 
home  and  abroad;  provide  expeditionary  forc¬ 
es  at  the  right  time  and  the  right  place;  reassure 
our  allies  and  multinational  partners;  deter  ad- 


versaries  and,  should  deterrence  fail,  decisively 
defeat  the  enemy;  and  win  the  peace  through 
post-conflict  operations,  in  concert  with  inter¬ 
agency  and  multinational  efforts.  Our  Army 
must  continually  examine  the  capabilities  res¬ 
ident  in  and  required  by  the  Joint  Force.  We 
will  concentrate  our  energies  and  resources  on 
those  attributes  which  our  Army  is  best  suited 
to  provide  to  the  Joint  Force.  Our  Army  will 
arrive  on  the  battlefield  as  a  campaign-qual¬ 
ity  force  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  Joint 
Force  Commander  —  lethal,  agile,  mobile,  stra¬ 
tegically  responsive,  and  fully  interoperable 
with  other  components  within  the  interagency 
and  multinational  context. 

Train  and  Educate  Army 
Members  of  the  joint  Eorce 

Our  Army  is  taking  action  across  a  broad  front 
to  make  jointness  an  integral  part  of  our  culture 
by  including  this  concept  in  our  education  and 
training  programs.  We  have  always  produced 
leaders  with  the  right  mix  of  unit  experience, 
training,  and  education.  As  we  look  to  the  fu¬ 
ture,  we  know  that,  to  meet  our  current  and 
future  leadership  requirements  and  those  of 
the  Joint  Force,  we  must  redesign  aspects  of  our 
Army's  training  and  leader  development  pro¬ 
grams  to  include  lessons  learned  from  current 
operations.  Our  objectives  are  to  increase  our 
ability  to  think  and  act  jointly  and  to  provide 
our  Soldiers  with  the  latest  and  most  relevant 
techniques,  procedures  and  equipment  that 
will  make  them  successful  on  the  battlefield. 


Additionally,  the  changes  acknowledge 
the  current  and  projected  pace  of  opera¬ 
tions  and  deployments.  As  a  result,  we 
will  be  better  prepared  for  the  current 
and  future  strategic  environments. 

Maintaining  a  ready  Current  Force 
today  and  achieving  a  transformed  Fu¬ 
ture  Force  tomorrow  requires  a  shift  in 
the  way  units  train  for  joint  operations. 
Our  Army's  Training  Transformation 
Initiative  (TTI),  which  supports  the 
June  2003  Defense  Department  Training 
Transformation  Implementation  Plan,  provides 
dynamic,  capabilities-based  training  and  mis¬ 
sion  rehearsal  in  a  joint  context. 

LEADER  DEVELOPMENT  —  TRAIN 
FOR  Certainty,  Educate  for 

UNCERTAINTY 

Leader  development  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
Army's  core  competencies  and  the  lifeblood  of 
our  profession.  It  is  the  deliberate,  progressive 


and  continuous  process  that  develops  our  Sol¬ 
diers  and  civilians  into  competent,  confident, 
self-aware,  adaptive  and  decisive  leaders.  They 
emerge  prepared  for  the  challenges  of  21st  cen¬ 
tury  combined  arms,  joint,  multinational  and 
interagency  operations. 


Army  leaders  at  all  levels  bear  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  America's  Soldiers 
and  accomplishing  the  mission, 
whatever  it  may  be.  The  range 
of  missions  and  their  complexity 
continue  to  grow,  presenting  our 
leaders  with  even  greater  challenges 
than  previously  experienced.  The 
evolving  strategic  environment,  the 
gravity  of  our  strategic  responsibil¬ 
ities,  and  the  broad  range  of  tasks 
that  the  Army  performs  require  us 
to  review,  and  periodically  to  refo¬ 
cus,  the  way  we  educate,  train  and 
grow  professional  warfighters. 

We  have  a  training  and  leader  development 
system  that  is  unrivaled  in  the  world.  Our 
professional  military  education  prepared  our 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  to  fight 
and  win  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  We  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  develop  our  leaders  with  the  right  mix 
of  operational  assignments  and  training  and 
education  opportunities  that  meet  the  current 
and  future  requirements  of  the  Army  and  Joint 
Force.  Our  leader  training  focuses  on  how  to 
think,  not  what  to  think.  We  will  maintain  our 
investment  in  the  future  by  sustaining  the 
highest  quality  leader  training  and  education 
for  our  Army. 

Combat  Training  Centers  (CTC)/ 
BATTLE  Command  Training 
Program  (BCTP) 

The  CTC  program  is  a  primary  culture  driver 
for  our  Army.  Additionally,  our  CTCs  are  a 
primary  enabler  of,  and  full  participant  in,  the 
Joint  National  Training  Capability.  The  CTCs 
develop  self-aware  and  adaptive  leaders  and 
Soldiers  and  ready  units  for  full  spectrum, 
joint,  interagency  and  multinational  opera¬ 
tions.  CTCs  continuously  integrate  operational 
lessons  learned  into  the  training.  Our  Army 
enhances  the  training  experience  offered  by  our 
CTCs  (National  Training  Center  in  California, 
Joint  Readiness  Training  Center  in  Louisiana, 


Combat  Maneuver  Training  Center  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Battle  Command  Training  Program 
based  in  Kansas)  by  increasing  the  focus  on 
development  of  capabilities  essential  to  joint 
operations.  Leader  training  and  development 
during  CTC  exercises  hone  the  Joint  and  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Mindset  and  promote  our  Army's 
warrior  culture. 

PROVIDE  RELEVANT  AND 
READY  LAND  POWER 
CAPABILITIES  TO  THE 
COMBATANT  COMMANDER 
AND  THE  JOINT  TEAM 

To  meet  global  commitments  across  the  full 
spectrum  of  military  operations,  our  Army  has 
mobilized  more  than  164,000  Reserve  Compo¬ 
nent  Soldiers.  More  than  325,000  American 
Soldiers  are  serving  overseas  and  more  than 
23,000  Soldiers  are  supporting  operations 
within  the  United  States.  This  high  operating 
tempo  is  no  longer  an  exception.  Sustained 
operations  and  deployments  will  be  the  norm 
for  our  Army  forces  supporting  multiple  and 
simultaneous  shaping  and  stability  operations 
around  the  globe.  At  the  same  time,  we  will 
continue  to  contribute  to  Joint  Force  execution 
of  major  combat  operations,  homeland  security 
missions  and  strategic  deterrence. 


Army  Global  Commitments 


OTHER  OPERATIONS 
&  EXERCISES 
1,760  Soldiers 


326,570  Soldiers  overseas  in  120  countries 


SOUTH  KOREA 
31,460  Soldiers  (29,590  soldiers 
on  unaocompsnied  tours) 


HOMELAND  DEFENSE 
23,889  Soldiers 


BALKANS 
3,320  Soldiers 


AFGHANISTAN 
10,700  Soldiers 


HONDURAS 
740  Soldiers 


GUANTANAMO 
1 ,505  Soldiers 


OEF-  PHILIPPINES 
35  Soldiers 


IRAQ 

123,366  Soldiers 


SINAI 

700  Soldiers 


24  of  33  (73%)  AC  BCTs  deployed 


overseas  in  FY03 


•  5  of  15  (33%)  ESBs  deployed 
overseas  in  FY03 


Army  Global  Commitments 

Our  Army  is  engaged  in  more  than  120  countries 
throughout  the  world.  To  highlight  our  Army's 
commitment,  a  review  of  the  major  warfighting 
formations  of  the  Active  and  Reserve  Compo¬ 
nent  serves  as  a  measurable  benchmark.  Over 
24  of  the  Army's  33  Active  Component  Brigade 
Combat  Teams  (BCTs),  and  five  of  our  15  Re¬ 
serve  Component  Enhanced  Separate  Brigades 
(ESB)  were  deployed  in  FY03.  This  trend  will 
continue  in  FY04,  with  26  of  33  Active  Compo¬ 
nent  BCTs  and  six  of  our  15  Reserve  Component 
ESB  brigades  projected  for  deployment. 

The  majority  of  these  combat  formations  are 
deployed  in  the  U.S.  Central  Command  area 
of  responsibility  (AOR),  effectively  executing 
stability  and  support  operations.  More  than 
153,000  Soldiers  are  supporting  CENTCOM 
operations  in  Iraq,  Afghanistan,  Kuwait  and  the 
Horn  of  Africa.  We  are  currently  in  the  middle 
of  the  largest  movement  of  troops  since  WWII, 
as  we  rotate  more  than  eight-and-a-half  divi¬ 
sions  and  two  ESBs  to  or  from  the  theater.  The 
approximate  ratio  of  Active  to  Reserve  Compo¬ 
nent  forces  today  is  currently  63  to  37  percent. 


respectively.  Once  our  current  rotation  is  com¬ 
plete,  the  ratio  will  change  to  approximately 
54  to  46  percent.  Active  to  Reserve  Compo¬ 
nent.  Since  September  11,  we  have  mobilized 
almost  half  of  the  Reserve  Component.  They 
are  trained,  professional,  and  ready  to  execute 
any  task. 

Army  support  to  other  Combatant  Command¬ 
ers  remains  high.  U.S.  Northern  Command's 
Army  component,  U.S.  Army  Forces  Command, 
provides  more  than  23,000  Active  and  Reserve 
Component  Soldiers  for  duty  in  the  defense  of 
our  homeland.  These  troops  are  available  for 
missions  including  Military  Assistance  to  Civil 
Authorites  (MACA),  emergency  preparedness, 
and  anti-terrorist  operations.  The  Army  Re¬ 
serve  provides  to  NORTHCOM  significant 
voice  and  data  connectivity  necessary  to  execute 
real-time  operations.  U.S.  European  Com¬ 
mand  provides  forces,  such  as  V  U.S.  Corps,  to 
CENTCOM;  and  to  Stability  Force  (SFOR)  and 
Kosovo  Force  (KFOR)  in  the  Balkans.  U.S.  Pa¬ 
cific  Command  supports  ongoing  operations 
in  the  Philippines,  as  part  of  the  Global  War 
on  Terrorism,  in  addition  to  maintaining  more 
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than  31,000  Soldiers  on  the  Korean  Peninsula. 
U.S.  Southern  Command  is  fully  engaged  as 
the  headquarters  for  1,500  Soldiers  executing 
detainee  operations  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba; 
has  deployed  740  Soldiers  to  Joint  Task  Force 
-  Bravo  at  Soto  Cano  Airbase,  Honduras;  and 
is  assisting  the  government  of  Colombia  in  its 
war  on  narco-terrorism.  U.S.  Special  Opera¬ 
tions  Command's  Army  component  provides 
professional,  dedicated,  and  specially  trained 
Soldiers  to  each  Combatant  Commander.  These 
Soldiers,  working  closely  with  conventional 
forces,  have  been  instrumental  to  our  success 
in  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism. 


In  addition  to  federal  missions,  our  Army 
National  Guard  (ARNG)  plays  an  important 
domestic  role,  routinely  responding  to  state 
emergencies.  In  FY03,  there  were  280  requests 
for  emergency  support,  ranging  from  basic 
human  needs  to  engineering  support  during 
natural  disasters.  Our  ARNG  has  fielded  32 
Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  ( WMD)  Civil  Sup¬ 
port  Teams  (CST),  which  assist  first  responders 
in  the  event  of  an  incident.  Another  12  CSTs 
are  due  to  be  activated  within  18  months.  To 
date,  these  teams  have  responded  to  74  differ¬ 
ent  requests  for  support.  Also,  more  than  8,000 


ARNG  Soldiers  have  executed  critical  force 
protection  duties  at  148  Air  Force  installations 
in  CONUS. 


RESETTING  THE  FORCE 

The  extraordinary  demands  major  combat  and 
stability  operations  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq 
are  placing  on  our  equipment  and  personnel 
require  that  our  Army  quickly  reset  returning 
units  for  future  national  security  needs.  The 
reset  program  will  incorporate  lessons  learned 
from  OIF  and  OFF,  retrain  essential  tasks,  ad¬ 
just  pre-positioned  stocks  of  equipment  and 
ammunition,  and  bring  unit  equipment  readi¬ 
ness  back  to  standard.  The  objective  is  to 
ensure  our  Army  forces  are  ready  to  respond  to 
near-term  emerging  threats  and  contingencies. 
However,  reset  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  one-time 
event.  Reset  will  continue  to  be  key  to  our 
future  readiness  as  our  military  executes  our 
National  Security  missions. 

Through  reset,  all  returning  active  duty  and 
Army  Reserve  units  will  achieve  a  sufficient 
level  of  combat  readiness  within  six  to  eight 
months  of  their  arrival  at  home  station.  The 
Army  National  Guard  will  take  longer  to 
achieve  the  desired  level  of  readiness.  The  goal 
for  these  units  is  to  reestablish  pre-deployment 
readiness  within  one  year.  Our  Army  also 
will  take  advantage  of  reset  as  an  opportunity 
to  reorganize  units  into  modular  designs  that 
are  more  responsive  to  regional  Combatant 
Commanders'  needs;  that  better  employ  joint 
capabilities;  that  reduce  deployment  time;  and 
that  fight  as  self-contained  units  in  non-linear, 
non-contiguous  battlespaces.  This  effort  began 
with  the  3rd  Infantry  Division  and  will  soon  be 
expanded  to  include  the  101st  Airborne  Divi¬ 
sion  (Air  Assault). 

In  addition  to  investing  in  new  equipment  to 
replace  items  that  were  destroyed  or  worn  out 
during  combat  and  stability  operations,  the 
reset  program  will  repair  major  items  used 
in  OIF  and  OEF.  Repair  requirements  have 
been  determined  for  all  OIFl  units  and  the 
workload  for  this  comprehensive  effort  is  im¬ 
mense:  about  1,000  aviation  systems;  124,400 
communications  and  electronics  systems; 


5,700  combat/tracked  vehicles;  45,700  wheeled 
vehicles;  1,400  missile  systems;  nine  Patriot  bat¬ 
talions;  and  approximately  232,200  items  from 
various  other  systems.  This  effort  represents  a 
significant  expansion  of  normal  maintenance 
activities,  requiring  the  increased  use  of  CO¬ 
NUS  and  OCONUS  based  depot,  installation 
and  commercial  repair  facilities. 

Reconfiguring  existing  Army  pre-positioned 
stocks  for  global  coverage  of  potential  missions 
is  a  major  component  of  the  reset  process.  The 
intent  is  for  each  stock  to  have  sufficient  combat 
power  to  meet  the  immediate  threat,  as  well  as 
enough  materials  to  render  relief  in  other  con¬ 
tingencies. 

Congressional  support,  in  the  form  of  supple¬ 
mental  appropriations,  has  been  invaluable  in 
beginning  the  reset  effort.  Our  readiness  de¬ 
pends  directly  on  the  successful  execution  of  the 
reset  program,  and  it  will  remain  an  ongoing 
priority  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Continued 
resourcing  will  be  needed  to  ensure  that  our 
Army  can  fight  the  current  war  and  posture  it¬ 
self  for  future  missions. 

Transformation:  Moving  From 
THE  Current  to  the  Future 
FORCE 

The  goals  of  Army  Transformation  are  to 
provide  relevant  and  ready  forces  that  are 
organized,  trained  and  equipped  for  full-spec¬ 
trum  joint,  interagency  and  multi-national 
operations  and  to  support  Future  Force  devel¬ 
opment.  Army  Transformation  occurs  within 
the  larger  context  of  changes  to  the  entire  U.S. 
military.  To  support  our  Army  staff  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  transformation,  the  Army  leadership 
directed  the  establishment  of  an  Army  Training 
and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  Futures 
Center,  operational  as  of  October  2003. 

Our  Current  Force  is  organized,  trained  and 
equipped  to  conduct  operations  as  part  of  the 
Joint  Force.  It  provides  the  requisite  decisive 
land  power  capabilities  that  the  Joint  Force 
commander  needs  across  the  range  of  military 


operations:  support  to  civil  authorities  at  home 
and  abroad;  expeditionary  forces;  the  ability  to 
reassure  friends,  allies  and  multinational  part¬ 
ners;  dissuading  and  deterring  adversaries; 
decisively  defeating  adversaries  should  deter¬ 
rence  fail;  and  winning  the  peace  as  part  of  an 
integrated,  inter-agency,  post-conflict  effort. 

Our  Future  Force  is  the  operational  force  the 
Army  continuously  seeks  to  become.  Informed 
by  National  Security  and  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  guidance,  it  is  a  strategically  responsive, 
networked,  precision  capabilities-based  ma¬ 
neuver  force  that  is  dominant  across  the  range 
of  military  operations  envisioned  for  the  future 
global  security  environment. 

As  our  Army  develops  the  Future  Force,  it 
simultaneously  is  accelerating  select  future 
doctrine,  organization,  training,  materiel,  lead¬ 
ership,  personnel,  and  facilities  (DOTMLPF) 
capabilities  into  our  Current  Force.  This  pro¬ 
cess  will  be  fundamental  to  our  success  in 
enhancing  the  relevance  and  readiness  of  our 
Army  and  prosecuting  the  Global  War  on  Ter¬ 
rorism.  Similarly,  the  operational  experience  of 
our  Current  Force  directly  informs  the  pursuit 
of  Future  Force  capabilities. 

BALANCING  CURRENT  AND  FUTURE 
READINESS 

Balancing  risk  between  current  and  future  n 

readiness  remains  a  critical  part  of  our  Army's 


transformation  process  and  one  that  requires 
continual  assessment  to  ensure  that  plans  and 
programs  are  aligned  with  overall  require¬ 
ments.  Without  question,  the  issue  of  current 
operational  readiness  is  our  Army's  highest 
priority.  During  the  past  several  years,  our 
Army  made  a  conscious  decision  to  accept  a 
reasonable  degree  of  risk  to  the  readiness  of  our 
Current  Force  in  order  to  permit  investment  in 
capabilities  for  our  Future  Force.  This  risk  came 
in  the  form  of  reductions  in  and  limitations  to 
modernization  and  recapitalization  programs. 
As  part  of  the  past  four  budget  submissions, 
our  Army  made  difficult  choices  to  cancel  and 
restructure  programs,  shifting  resources  to 
the  development  of  transformational  capabili¬ 
ties.  Some  of  these  investments  have  already 
produced  results:  for  example,  the  new  Stryker 
Brigade  Combat  Team  formations  now  being 
fielded,  the  first  of  which  is  currently  deployed 
on  the  battlefield  in  Iraq.  Others  are  helping 
to  develop  emerging  technologies  and  capabili¬ 
ties  that  will  be  applied  to  our  force  throughout 
the  coming  decade. 

Besides  the  ongoing  efforts  related  to  equipping 
the  Current  Force,  our  Army  also  has  begun 
other  major  initiatives  that  will  improve  our 
readiness  and  relevance  in  the  future.  These 
include  an  effort  to  realign  Active  and  Reserve 


Component  units  and  capabilities,  in  order  to 
make  our  Army  more  readily  deployable  and 
available  to  Joint  Force  Commanders;  home- 
basing  and  Unit  Focused  Stability,  which  will 
improve  readiness  and  reduce  personnel  tur¬ 
bulence;  and  the  reorganization  of  Army  units 
into  more  modular  and  capability-based  orga¬ 
nizations. 

While  the  previous  decisions  to  accept  reason¬ 
able  risk  in  our  Current  Force  were  considered 
prudent  at  the  time,  the  strategic  and  operational 
environment  has  significantly  changed  in  light 
of  the  large-scale  engagement  of  Army  forces 
in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  and  other  expedi¬ 
tionary  operations.  Ever-changing  demands 
on  our  force,  coupled  with  our  commitment  to 
mitigating  risk  to  our  Soldiers,  have  necessi¬ 
tated  re-examination  and  transformation  of  our 
Army's  resource  process  and  business  practices 
(see  Addendum  H  at  www.Army.mil). 

Making  the  Resource  Process 
More  Responsive 

The  resource  process  is  our  Army's  center  of 
gravity.  Without  the  right  people,  the  proper 
equipment,  top-notch  installations  and  ade¬ 
quate  dollars  to  support  all  appropriately,  our 
Army  would  not  be  able  to  fulfill  its  duty  to  our 
Nation. 

In  order  to  maintain  our  premier  warfighting 
capability.  Army  resource  processes  must  be 
flexible,  dynamic,  transparent  and  responsive 
to  both  our  requirements  and  those  of  the  Joint 
Force.  This  is  especially  true  in  today's  environ¬ 
ment.  We  are  at  war  against  conventional  and 
unconventional  enemies,  and  simultaneously 
pursuing  transformation.  Our  resource  pro¬ 
cess  must  be  transformed  to  allow  us  to  keep 
pace  with  changes  brought  on  by  the  enemy. 
Though  we  anticipate  the  battle  against  terror¬ 
ism  will  last  for  years,  possibly  decades,  we 
cannot  program  and  budget  in  advance  for  that 
war.  Our  Army  obviously  cannot  ignore  our 
country's  current  security  needs,  yet  it  would 
be  equally  imprudent  to  deviate  from  the  de- 


velopment  and  fielding  of 
our  Future  Force.  Balancing 
these  requirements  will  be 
one  of  our  toughest  tasks. 

The  GWOT  requires  a  host 
of  radical  paradigm  shifts  in 
the  way  we  view  the  face  and 
nature  of  our  global  operat¬ 
ing  environment,  as  well  as 
in  the  way  that  we  conduct 
operations.  Responsible  yet 
creative  stewardship  of  our 
resources  will  remain  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  Internal 
controls  must  be  tightened 
and  waste  eliminated;  out¬ 
sourcing  non-core  functions 
is  still  an  important  option. 

Risk  will  continue  to  be  a 
factor  and  our  resourcing 
decisions  must  take  this  into 
account. 

We  must  transform  our 
resource  processes  and  ad¬ 
just  our  priorities  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
current  strategic  environment.  Because  we 
cannot  mass-produce  a  volunteer  Army,  the 
retention  of  the  right  volunteer  force  is  an  im¬ 
perative.  This  force  is  essential  to  the  combat 
effectiveness  of  an  increasingly  complex  and 
technologically  sophisticated  Army.  We  must 
refine  and  streamline  the  resource,  acquisition, 
and  fielding  processes  for  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  as  we  cannot  make  up  for  lost  time  in  a 
crisis. 

Accelerated  Acquisition  and 
Fielding 

We  have  adapted  and  continue  to  improve  our 
acquisition  and  fielding  processes.  In  2002,  as 
Soldiers  reported  equipment  shortages  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan  and  elsewhere,  we  implemented  the 
Rapid  Fielding  Initiative  (RFI)  to  ensure  that  all 
of  our  troops  deploy  with  the  latest  available 
equipment.  Equipment  fielding  schedules  were 


protecting  army  forces 


Area 

WHERE  WE  WERE  A 
YEAR  AGO 

WHERE  WE  Are 
Today 

Soldier  Body  Armor 

Est  12%  OIF  Soldiers 
equipped 

On  hand-In  OIF-  Enough 
body  armor  to  equip  all 
Army  Soldiers 

Armored  HMMWVs 

500  OEF/OIF  HMMWVs 

More  than  1900  OEF/OIF 
HMMWVs 

State-of-the-Art  Soldier 
Equipment  ''Rapid 

Fielding  Initiative" 

2  %  OEF/OIF  Soldiers 
equipped 

100%  OIF2  ESBs-Feb  04 

50%  OIF  2  Soldiers  -  Jun  04 

Armoring  of  Light  - 
skinned  Vehicles 

Contingency  missions  only 

Executing  plan  to  armor 
more  than  10,000  OEF/OIF 
vehicles 

Stryker/Bradley  Add-on 
Armor 

Aircraft  Survivability 
Equipment  (ASE) 

Bradley  plan  only 

All  OEF/OIF  rotary  wing 
aircraft  equipped 

100%  Stryker  armor 

75%  OIF  1  Bradley 
complete 

Upgrading  OEF/OIF  rotary 
wing  w/ASE  &  equipping 
select  fixed  wing 

Rapid  Aerostat  Initial 
Deployment  (RAID) 

3  OEF  systems  deployed 

4  OEF/OIF  systems 
deployed,  on  contract  for 

17  additional  systems 

Counter  lED  Device 

None  fielded 

Capability  in  theater 

Tactical  &  Small 

Unmanned  Aerial  Vehicles 
(UAVs) 

0  OEF/OIF  systems 
deployed 

9  OEF/OIF  systems 
deployed; 

Objective:  194 

Rapid  Fielding 
‘  initiative 


revised  to  support 
unit  rotation  plans, 
and  procurement 
and  fielding  cycles 
were  radically  com¬ 
pressed. 

In  coordination  with 
field  commanders 
and  our  Soldiers, 
a  list  of  more  than 
40  mission-essen¬ 
tial  items,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Advanced 
Combat  Helmet, 
close-combat  optics.  Global  Positioning  System 
receivers.  Soldier  intercoms  and  hydration  sys¬ 
tems,  was  identified  for  rapid  fielding.  Laying 
the  foundation  for  acquisition  transformation, 
RFI  already  has  equipped  nine  brigade  com¬ 
bat  teams  (BCTs).  In  FY04,  RFI  will  upgrade 
a  minimum  of  18  BCTs  and  eight  enhanced 
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Separate  Brigades,  serving  in  OIF  and  OFF. 
Additionally,  we  are  accelerating  fielding  of 
select  future  capabilities  to  our  Current  Force. 
These  items  include  thermal  weapon  sights, 
enhanced  night  vision  goggles,  improved  body 
armor,  the  Future  Combat  Rifle,  and  a  new 
sniper  rifle.  Congressional  support  for  regular 
budget  and  supplemental  spending  requests 
enables  our  Army  to  put  this  improved  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  our  Soldiers. 

With  this  support,  our  Army  also  has  institut¬ 
ed  a  Rapid  Equipping  Force  (REF)  that  works 
directly  with  operational  commanders  to  find 
solutions  to  operational  requirements.  These 
solutions  may  be  off-the-shelf  or  near-term  de¬ 
velopmental  items  that  can  be  made  quickly 
available.  For  example,  the  REF  established  a 
coordinated  effort  to  supply  U.S.  Forces  with 
immediate  solutions  to  counter  improvised 
explosive  device  (lED)  threats.  Currently,  lED 
teams  are  on  location  providing  expertise  and 
material  solutions,  to  safeguard  our  Soldiers. 
We  are  acting  aggressively  to  improve  the 
armor  protection  of  our  armored  and  light¬ 
skinned  vehicles.  Other  recent  examples  of  REF 
products  are  the  Well-Cam  and  PackBots.  The 
Well-Cam  is  a  camera,  attached  to  an  Ethernet 
cable  and  a  laptop,  that  enabled  Soldiers  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan  to  search  wells  for  weapons  caches. 
PackBots  are  operational  robots  used  to  clear 
caves,  buildings,  and  compounds  so  Soldiers 
are  not  unnecessarily  put  in  harm's  way. 

RFI  and  REF  provide  timely  support  to  our  rel¬ 
evant  and  ready  forces  and  to  the  Combatant 
Commanders,  and  facilitate  Army  Transforma¬ 
tion. 

BALANCING  OUR  ACTIVE  AND 

Reserve  Component  Force 
Structure 

Currently,  neither  our  Active  nor  Reserve 
Component  is  optimized  for  today's  rapid  de¬ 
ployability  requirements.  We  will  continue 
ongoing  efforts  to  restructure  our  forces  in  order 
to  mitigate  stress;  to  align  better  with  the  cur¬ 


rent  and  projected  security  environments;  and 
to  offer  campaign-quality  land  power  capabili¬ 
ties  to  the  Combatant  Commanders.  By  doing 
so,  we  will  ensure  that  our  Army  provides  the 
responsiveness  and  depth  required  to  achieve 
strategic  and  operational  objectives,  while  si¬ 
multaneously  defending  our  homeland. 

Our  Army  is  restructuring  and  rebalancing 
more  than  100,000  positions  in  our  Active  and 
Reserve  Component  force  structure.  These 
conversions  increase  the  Active  Component  ca¬ 
pabilities  available  to  support  the  first  30  days 
of  a  rapid  response  operation.  In  response  to 
Secretary  of  Defense  guidance,  we  have  already 
completed  approximately  10,000  positions.  For 
example,  the  Army  National  Guard  provision¬ 
ally  organized  18  additional  military  police 
(MP)  companies.  Between  FY04  and  FY09,  our 
Army  will  divest  approximately  19,500  posi¬ 
tions  of  less  frequently  used  Active  and  Reserve 
Component  force  structure  to  further  resource 
critical  high  demand  units  such  as  military  po¬ 
lice,  civil  affairs,  and  special  operations  forces. 
We  project  that  future  rebalancing  efforts  will 
convert  an  additional  80,000  positions  of  lower- 
priority  force  structure.  Despite  these  changes, 
our  Army  will  remain  stressed  to  meet  antici- 


pated  requirements.  To  ensure  that  our  Army 
can  fulfill  its  commitment  to  our  Nation,  we 
should  have  the  force  capability  level  required 
to  facilitate  rebalancing,  resetting,  restructur¬ 
ing,  and  transforming  of  the  Army 

Military-to-civilian  conversions  are  another 
way  to  improve  manpower  efficiency  More 
military  personnel  will  fill  the  operational  force 
if  they  are  moved  out  of  positions  that  can  be 
prudently  performed  by  civilians.  To  improve 
the  Army's  ability  to  better  support  worldwide 
commitments,  it  is  essential  to  start  this  process 
now. 

Our  Reserve  Component  relies  heavily  on 
Full-Time-Support  (FTS)  personnel  to  sustain 
support  of  current  contingencies  while  re¬ 
structuring  the  force.  FTS  personnel  perform 
the  vital,  day-to-day  organizational,  admin¬ 
istrative,  training  and  maintenance  activities 
that  ensure  the  highest  level  of  Soldier  and 
unit  readiness.  To  guarantee  that  our  Army's 
Reserve  Component  will  continue  to  fulfill 
ever-increasing  demands  with  trained  and 
ready  units,  our  Army  plans  to  raise  FTS  autho¬ 
rizations  by  15  percent,  from  the  current  level 
of  71,928  to  85,840,  by  FY12.  In  2003,  the  Army 
Reserve  began  implementation  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Restructuring  Initiative.  The  goal  is  to 
better  meet  contingency  requirements  and  to 
improve  unit  readiness. 

Achieving  Greater  Combat 
Capability  WITH  Modular, 
Capabilities-based  unit  designs 


Moving  toward  independent,  echelon-above¬ 
brigade  headquarters  will  enhance  modularity. 
In  accordance  with  our  Unit  of  Employment 
(UE)  construct,  a  UE  will  provide  the  command- 
and-control  structure  into  which  modular, 
capabilities-based  Units  of  Action  (UA)  are 
organized  to  meet  Combatant  Commander 
requirements.  These  UAs  will  incorporate 
essential  maintenance,  intelligence,  and  com¬ 
munications  functions  previously  provided  by 
higher  level  organizations.  Our  UE  headquar¬ 
ters,  while  able  to  accept  joint  capabilities  such 
as  a  Standing  Joint  Force  Headquarters  element, 
will  have  an  organic  capability,  depending  on 
the  contingency,  to  function  as  a  Joint  Task 
Force  or  Joint  Force  Land  Component  Com¬ 
mand  headquarters  like  we  have  already  done 
in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq. 

FORCE  Stabilization 


Modular  units  are  interchangeable,  scalable, 
and  tailorable  formations,  which  provide  the 
Joint  Force  Commander  with  a  strategically 
responsive  force  that  greatly  increases  his  ability 
to  defeat  any  adversary.  Modularity  enables  us 
to  tailor  our  capabilities  to  the  requirements 
of  the  situation  and  delivered  at  the  right 
time  and  the  right  place.  Modularity  permits 
the  Combatant  Commander  to  optimize  his 
warfighting  tool  set. 


The  great  demands  placed  on  our  Army  have 
forced  us  to  re-examine  many  of  our  long¬ 
standing  personnel  and  basing  practices.  As  a 
result,  our  Army  is  transitioning  to  an  improved 
manning  system,  designed  to  augment  unit 
readiness  by  increasing  stability  and  predict¬ 
ability  for  commanders.  Soldiers  and  families. 
Force  Stabilization  will  allow  Reserve  Com¬ 
ponent  Soldiers  to  plan  for  their  deployments 
while  supporting  their  civilian  jobs  and  their 
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community  commitments.  It  places  greater 
emphasis  on  building  and  sustaining  cohesive, 
deployable,  combat-ready  forces  for  Combat¬ 
ant  Commanders. 

The  home-basing  initiative  keeps  our  Soldiers 
in  their  assignments  at  specific  installations 
longer,  thus  reducing  unit  turbulence  and  in¬ 
creasing  unit  cohesion.  Unit  Focused  Stability 
synchronizes  our  Soldiers'  assignments  to  their 
units'  operational  cycle,  providing  a  more  ca¬ 
pable,  deployable  and  prepared  unit. 

INSTALLATIONS  AS  OUR  FLAGSHIPS 

Our  installations  are  an  essential  component  in 
maintaining  the  premier  Army  in  the  world.  For 
the  warfighter,  installations  are  the  platforms 
from  which  we  project  military  power.  Our  in¬ 
stallations  perform  the  following  key  missions: 
1)  provide  effective  training  facilities;  2)  rapidly 


mobilize  and  deploy  the  force;  3)  provide  reach- 
back  capabilities;  4)  sustain  and  reconstitute 
the  force;  and  5)  care  for  our  families.  As  pow¬ 
er  projection  platforms,  our  installations  must 
be  equipped  with  a  robust  information  infra¬ 
structure  that  gives  the  deployed  commander 
quick  and  efficient  reach-back  capabilities.  All 
of  these  missions  help  to  maintain  our  Army's 
deployability  and  fighting  edge. 


Historically,  we  have  accepted  risk  in  our  infra¬ 
structure  and  installation  services  in  order  to 
maintain  our  current  readiness.  The  cumulative 
effect  on  our  installations  is  that  command¬ 
ers  rate  more  than  50  percent  of  our  facilities 
as  "adversely  affecting  mission  and  training 
requirements."  We  have  adjusted  our  manage¬ 
ment  processes  to  be  more  effective  stewards 
of  our  resources.  In  2002,  we  established  the 
Installation  Management  Agency  (IMA)  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  corporate-focused  structure  that  provides 
efficient  installation  management  worldwide. 
The  IMA  uses  creative  management  programs 
to  sustain  quality  installations  and  maintain  the 
well-being  of  the  entire  Army  family. 

The  Installation  Information  Infrastructure 
Modernization  Program  (I3MP)  enhances  the 
installation's  role  in  power  projection  and  pro¬ 
vides  the  architecture  to  address  the  essential 
reach-back  requirement.  Additionally,  our  In¬ 
stallation  Sustainability  Plan  addresses  ways 
to  fulfill  environmental  requirements  without 
impacting  current  or  future  training.  Other 
important  progress  include  modernization  of 
barracks  and  housing;  a  Residential  Commu¬ 
nities  Initiative;  and  divestiture  of  redundant 
facilities  infrastructure  and  non-core  utility 
systems  through  privatization. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  administration  and 
Congress  have  helped  us  to  begin  addressing 
our  infrastructure  challenges.  We  received  94 
percent  of  funding  required  for  installations  in 
FY04.  We  have  made  progress  in  improving 
our  installations  by  adjusting  existing  programs 
and  developing  new  management  strategies. 
However,  there  is  much  still  left  to  do  in  order 
to  upgrade  our  installations  to  better  support 
the  mission.  Soldiers,  and  our  families. 

Army  Families  and  Well  Being 

People  are  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Army  -  Sol¬ 
diers,  civilians,  family  members,  and  retirees. 
Our  readiness  is  inextricably  linked  to  the  well 
being  of  our  people.  The  Army  Family,  for 
both  the  Active  and  Reserve  Competent,  is  a 


force  multiplier  and  provides  the  foundation  to 
sustain  our  warrior  culture.  We  have  placed  sig¬ 
nificant  emphasis  on  our  Reserve  Component 
this  year  in  recognition  of  their  contributions 
to  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism.  With  the  help 
of  the  administration  and  Congress,  many 
improvements  have  been  made  including  the 
retention  and  increase  of  Imminent  Danger 
Pay,  Family  Separation  Allowance,  and  a  siz¬ 
able  pay  raise.  Other  key  well-being  initiatives 
include  the  Spousal  Employment  Partnership, 
new  TRICARE  policies  for  the  reserve  com¬ 
ponents,  and  improvements  in  barracks  and 
family  housing.  For  more  information  on  other 
Army  well-being  initiatives,  see  Addendum  D 
(available  at  www.Army.mil) 

INTRODUCING  NEW  CAPABILITIES 
INTO  Current  Force 


the  acquisition  and  resource  processes  to  meet 
a  Combatant  Commander's  urgent  needs. 

Stryker  Brigade  Combat  Team 

(SBCT) 

In  2003,  our  Army  deployed  our  first  SBCT, 
the  3rd  Brigade,  2nd  Infantry  Division,  to  Op¬ 
eration  Iraqi  Freedom,  delivering  its  enhanced 
capability  to  the  Joint  Force  in  record  time:  four 
years  from  broad  concept  to  deployment.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  support  from  Congress  and  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  along  with  close 
collaboration  between  the  Army  and  industry, 
made  this  achievement  possible. 

Stryker  brigades  are  our  Army's  first  truly  net- 
work-centric  force,  filling  the  capability  gap 
between  light-  and  heavy-force  units  with  an 
infantry-rich,  mobile  force  that  is  strategi¬ 
cally  responsive,  tactically  agile,  and  more 
lethal.  Improved  battlespace  awareness  and 
battle-command  technologies  embedded  in 


While  at  war,  the  urgency  to  accelerate  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  fielding  of  new  and  enhanced 
capabilities  to  our  fighting  forces  in  the  field 
has  never  been  greater.  Our  Army  is  mak¬ 
ing  significant  strides  in  this  regard  with  the 
employment  of  a  new  brigade  combat  team 
organization,  equipped  with  the  latest  avail¬ 
able  technology,  to  provide  the  Combatant 
Commander  with  enhanced  warfighting  ca¬ 
pabilities.  The  rapid  fielding  of  the  Stryker 
vehicle  demonstrates  our  Army's  ability  to  use 


our  SBCTs  enhance  combat  effectiveness  and 
survivability  by  integrating  data  from  manned 
and  unmanned  air  and  ground-based  sensors 
and  providing  real-time,  continuous  situation¬ 
al  understanding.  Planned  enhancements  will 
incorporate  still-developing  technologies.  Sig¬ 
nificantly,  our  SBCTs  will  improve  our  Army's 
understanding  of  Future  Force  processes,  help¬ 
ing  us  to  formulate  an  advanced  warfighting 
doctrine  that  will  serve  as  an  important  bridge 
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to  the  development  of  our  Unit  of  Action,  the 
structural  foundation  of  our  Future  Force. 

This  spring,  our  second  SECT  at  Fort  Lewis, 
Washington,  will  become  operational.  Our 
third  SECT,  in  Alaska,  will  be  available  in  2005. 
Continued  OSD  and  congressional  support 
will  ensure  that  subsequent  brigades  in  Ha¬ 
waii,  Louisiana,  and  Pennsylvania,  are  fielded 
between  2004  and  2008. 

FUTURE  CAPABILITIES 

Our  Army  plans  to  field  a  number  of  systems 
this  decade  that  will  provide  a  foundation  for 
informing  the  transformation  of  our  Current 
Force  capabilities  into  those  needed  by  our  Fu¬ 
ture  Force.  Once  fielded,  these  systems  will 
perform  as  interdependent  systems  of  systems 
and  will  greatly  enhance  joint  warfighting  ca¬ 
pabilities.  Our  future  capabilities  programs 
are  designed  to  enhance  the  campaign-quality 
land-power  capabilities  that  we  provide  to  the 
Combatant  Commanders.  Our  programs  un¬ 
dergo  continuous  reviews  to  ensure  they  meet 
the  capability  requirements  of  the  Joint  Force. 
When  required,  we  restructure  programs,  re¬ 
vise  requirements  and  reprogram  resources. 
The  following  are  just  a  few  of  the  key  transfor¬ 
mational  systems  our  Army  will  begin  to  field 
during  the  next  six  years: 

The  Network.  Our  Future  Force  situational 
dominance  will  depend  upon  a  comprehensive, 
ubiquitous,  and  joint-interoperable  Command, 
Control,  Communications,  Computers,  Intelli¬ 
gence,  Surveillance,  and  Reconnaissance  (C4ISR) 
architecture  (the  Network)  that  enables  the  Joint 
Force  Commander  to  conduct  fully  interdepen¬ 
dent  and  network-centric  warfare.  The  Network 
will  provide  the  backbone  of  our  Future  Force 
and  the  future  Joint  Force,  enabling  the  ma¬ 
neuver  commander  to  effectively  coordinate 
battlefield  effects.  Some  of  the  more  important 
systems  within  our  Network  include: 

■  Warfighter  Information  Network  -  Tactical 
(WIN-T).  WIN-T  will  be  the  communications 
network  of  our  Future  Force,  optimized  for 


offensive  and  joint  operations,  while  provid¬ 
ing  the  Combatant  Commander  the  capabil¬ 
ity  to  perform  multiple  missions  simultane¬ 
ously. 

■  Joint  Tactical  Radio  System  (JTRS).  JTRS 
is  a  family  of  common,  software-defined, 
programmable  radios  that  will  become  our 
Army's  primary  tactical  radio  for  mobile 
communications. 

■  Distributed  Common  Ground  System 
-  Army  (DCGS-A).  DCGS-A  is  a  single,  in¬ 
tegrated,  ground-based,  ISR  processing  sys¬ 
tem  composed  of  joint,  common  hardware 
and  software  components  and  is  part  of  the 
DOD  DCGS  family  of  systems. 

■  Aerial  Common  Sensor  (ACS).  This  ISR 
system  and  platform  will  use  robust  sensor- 
to-shooter  and  reach  links,  (such  as  DCGS-A 
ground  stations),  to  provide  commanders  at 
every  echelon  the  tailored,  multi-sensor  in¬ 
telligence  required  for  joint  operations. 

Future  Combat  Systems  (FCS).  Ey  extending 
the  network  capabilities  into  the  Unit  of  Action, 
the  FCS  provide  a  system  of  systems  capability 


that  was  not  previously  available  to  Soldiers 
and  commanders  in  joint  operations.  The  core 
of  our  Future  Force's  maneuver  Unit  of  Ac¬ 
tion  is  the  Future  Combat  Systems,  comprised 
of  18  manned  and  unmanned  platforms  that 
are  centered  around  the  Soldier  and  integrated 
within  a  C4ISR  network.  FCS  will  provide  our 
Soldiers  greatly  enhanced  situational  aware¬ 
ness,  enabling  them  to  see  first,  understand 
first,  act  first  and  finish  decisively.  Our  FCS 
platforms  will  offer  the  Joint  Force  networked, 
lethal  direct  fire;  indirect  fire;  air  defense;  com¬ 
plementary  non-lethal  fires  and  effects;  and 
troop  transport  capability.  In  May  2003,  FCS 
moved,  on  schedule,  into  the  System  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Demonstration  phase.  Our  Army  is 
aggressively  managing  our  FCS  development 
effort  and  intends  to  achieve  initial  operational 
capability  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Army  Science  and  Technology 

The  Army  Science  and  Technology  (S&T)  Pro¬ 
gram  provides  our  Army  superiority  in  both 
human  and  materiel  systems  arenas— prevent¬ 
ing  technological  surprise.  The  Army  S&T 
program  retains  a  dynamic  portfolio  of  invest¬ 
ments  that  are  responsive  to  warfighter  needs 


today  and  into  the  future.  The  priority  for 
Army  S&T  is  to  pursue  paradigm-shifting  tech¬ 
nologies  that  can  alter  the  nature  of  the  military 
competition  to  our  advantage  in  the  future  and, 
where  feasible,  to  exploit  opportunities  to  ac- 


SPECIFIC  S&T  PROGRAMS 
FOR  THE  FUTURE  FORCE 

•  Unmanned  Combat  Armed  Aircraft 

•  Future  Force  Warrior 

•  Lightweight  Multi-Mission  Equipment 
Packages  for  UAVs 

•  Solid  State  Lasers 

•  Countermine  technology 

•  Nano-and  biotechnology  to  improve 
materials  performance  -  ultra  lightweight 
armor,  enhanced  infrared  photo  detection 

•  Medical  technology  for  self-diagnosing  and 
treatment 

celerate  the  transition  of  proven  technologies  to 
our  Current  Force. 

The  Army  S&T  program  exploits  technology 
developments  from  the  other  services,  defense 
agencies  and  commercial  industry  as  well  as 
international  communities.  The  S&T  program 
focuses  on  technology  relevant  to  our  Army 
and  joint  capabilities.  It  synchronizes  opera¬ 
tional  concepts  development  and  acquisition 
programs  through  transformational  business 
practices  that  speed  technology  fielding  to  the 
Soldier.  The  Army's  S&T  program  is  balanced 
to  satisfy  the  high  payoff  needs  of  the  future 
force  while  seeking  rapid  transitions  for  critical 
capabilities  to  our  Current  Force. 

JOINT  Operational  Concepts 
(JOpsC) 

The  Joint  Force  has  transitioned  from  inde¬ 
pendent,  de-conflicted  operations  to  sustained 
interoperability.  It  must  now  shift  rapidly  to 
joint  interdependence.  To  that  end,  we  are 
reviewing  training  requirements,  traditional 
relationships  and  developmental  and  institu¬ 
tional  programs.  This  process  includes  ensuring 
that  our  operational  concepts  are  nested  inside 
those  employed  by  the  Joint  Force.  The  con- 


ent  a  view  of  future  military  operations  and 
provide  valuable  insights  as  we  transform  our 
logistics  systems  from  the  Current  to  the  Future 
Force.  The  successes  enjoyed  during  OIF  were 
the  result  of  the  integrated  logistics  team  of 
Soldiers,  civilians  and  contractors,  all  of  whom 
developed  innovative  solutions  to  a  range  of 
challenges  caused  by  four  major  capability 
gaps  in  the  current  logistics  system.  To  sustain 
combat  power,  our  Army  must  have  the  ability 
to  "see  the  requirements"  on-demand  through 
a  logistics  data  network.  We  require  a  respon¬ 
sive  distribution  system,  enabled  by  in-transit 
and  total-asset  visibility  and  managed  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  owner  who  has  positive  end-to-end  control 
in  the  theater.  Our  Army  needs  a  robust,  mod¬ 
ular,  force-reception  capability  —  a  dedicated 
and  trained  organization  able  to  quickly  open 
a  theater  and  support  continuous  sustainment 
throughout  the  joint  operations  area.  Lastly, 
we  need  an  integrated  supply  chain  that  has 
a  single  proponent,  who  can  reach  across  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  resources  in  a  joint,  inter¬ 
agency  and  multinational  theater.  As  we  move 
from  the  Current  Force  to  the  Future  Force,  we 
will  build  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  Com¬ 
batant  Commanders  by  delivering  sustainment 
on  time,  every  time. 


cepts  and  initiatives  listed 
below  discuss  particular 
Army  emphasis  areas;  these 
areas  are  not  all-inclu¬ 
sive.  Functional  concepts 
and  other  Army  initiatives 
that  support  the  JOpsC 
are  discussed  in  detail  in 
Addendum  J  (available  at 
www.Army.mil) . 

ACTIONABLE 
INTELLIGENCE 

Our  Army  also  is  focused 
on  attaining  actionable  in¬ 
telligence  —  intelligence 
that  provides  situational  understanding  to  com¬ 
manders  and  Soldiers  with  the  speed,  accuracy 
and  confidence  necessary  to  influence  favor¬ 
ably  current  and  future  operations.  Actionable 
intelligence  achieves  its  intended  purpose  of 
empowering  greater  individual  initiative  and 
self-synchronization  among  tactical  units  by 
fusing  information  across  organizations  and 
echelons  —  accelerating  the  speed  of  decision¬ 
making  and  the  agility  of  operations. 


FOCUSED  LOGISTICS 

Our  Army's  current  actions  around  the  world 
in  support  of  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  pres¬ 


A  COMMITMENT  TO  OUR  NATION 


Our  Nation  and  our  Army  are  engaged  in  a 
Global  War  on  Terrorism  —  a  war  of  survival 
against  an  insidious  and  cruel  enemy  that 
threatens  our  civilization  and  our  way  of  life. 
This  enemy  is  actively  targeting  the  interests  of 
America  and  our  allies,  both  within  our  own 
country  and  abroad. 

Defeating  this  enemy  requires  the  continued, 
strong  support  of  our  Nation.  The  steadfastness 
of  our  Nation  in  this  effort  is  readily  apparent. 
Ordinary  Americans  are  doing  their  part  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  Congressional  support 
for  our  troops  has  been  critical  to  our  success. 
The  industrial  base  also  has  responded,  accel¬ 
erating  production  of  items  essential  to  our 
Soldiers'  protection  and  warfighting  ability. 

Our  Army,  too,  remains  committed  to  its  heri¬ 
tage  of  preserving  freedom.  American  Soldiers 
display  unrelenting  tenacity,  steadfast  purpose, 
quiet  confidence  and  selfless  heroism.  For 
America  to  survive  and  flourish  throughout 
the  21st  Century,  our  Army  must  defeat  deci¬ 
sively  the  threats  that  challenge  us  today.  To 
accomplish  this  essential  task,  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  some  important  truths. 

■  The  fight  against  terror  will  be  a  long  one 

■  Our  Army  must  simultaneously  deter  ag¬ 
gression,  defeat  the  forces  of  international 
terrorism,  and  maintain  our  campaign  quali¬ 
ties 

■  We  must  continue  to  modernize  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  our  future 


■  Our  operational  tempo  is  high  and  will  re¬ 
main  so 

■  Sustained  operations  and  deployments  will 
be  the  norm  for  our  Soldiers  —  NOT  the  ex¬ 
ception 

■  Old  rules  and  operational  methods  may  no 
longer  apply;  we  will  not  achieve  victory 
with  a  business-as-usual  approach 

Congressional  backing  for  reset,  our  continued 
transformation  to  the  Future  Force,  our  rebal¬ 
ancing  and  restructuring  of  the  Active  and 
Reserve  Component,  and  improvements  to  our 
installation  infrastructure  is  essential  to  contin¬ 
ued  mission  readiness.  We  fully  appreciate  the 
exceptional  support  Members  and  their  staffs 
provided  this  past  year.  The  support  of  the 
American  people  and  their  elected  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  United  States  Congress  is  essential. 

Our  Army's  commitment  to  the  future  is  cer¬ 
tain.  We  will  continue  to  provide  our  Nation, 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Combatant  Commanders  a  unique  set  of  core 
competencies  and  capabilities.  We  remain 
dedicated  to  training  and  equipping  our  Sol¬ 
diers  and  growing  leaders.  We  will  continue 
to  deliver  relevant  and  ready  land  power  to  the 
Combatant  Commanders  and  the  Joint  Force. 
We  will  protect  our  country  and  our  way  of  life 
as  we  have  for  228  years.  It  is  our  privilege,  our 
duty,  and  our  honor  to  do  so. 
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ADDENDUM 

(DATA  Required  by  NDAA  1994) 


Sections  517  and  521  of  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  (NDAA)  for  FY1994  require 
the  information  in  this  addendum.  Section  517 
requires  a  report  relating  to  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  Pilot  Program  for  Active  Component 
Support  of  the  Reserves,  which  was  started  un¬ 
der  Section  414  of  the  NDAA  for  Fiscal  Years 
1992  and  1993.  Section  521  requires  a  detailed 
presentation  concerning  the  Army  National 
Guard,  including  information  relating  to  the 
implementation  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
Combat  Readiness  Reform  Act  of  1992  (title 
XI  of  Public  Law  102-484,  and  referred  in  the 
addendum  as  ANGCRRA').  Section  521  re¬ 
porting  was  later  amended  by  Section  704,  FY 
1996  NDAA.  U.S.  Army  Reserve  information 
is  also  presented  using  Section  521  reporting 
criteria. 

Section  517  (b)(2)(A).  The  promotion  rate  for 
officers  considered  for  promotion  from  within 
the  promotion  zone  who  are  serving  as  active- 

AC  Army 

in  Average"^"^ 

Fiscal  Year  2002  (percent) 


Major 

82.1 

89.8 

Lieutenant  Colonel 

43.5 

74.5 

Fiscal  Year  2003  (percent) 

Major 

87.4 

95.0 

Lieutenant  Colonel 

40.5 

79.8 

"^Active  component  officers  serving  in  reserve 
component  assignments  at  time  of  consider¬ 
ation. 

"^"^Active  component  officers  not  serving  in  re¬ 
serve  component  assignments  at  the  time  of 
consideration. 


component  advisors  to  units  of  the  Selected  Re¬ 
serve  of  the  Ready  Reserve  (in  accordance  with 
that  program);  compared  to  the  promotion  rate 
for  other  officers  considered  for  promotion 
from  within  the  promotion  zone  in  the  same 
pay  grade  and  the  same  competitive  category, 
shown  for  all  officers  of  the  Army. 

Section  517  (b)(2)(B).  The  promotion  rate  for 
officers  considered  for  promotion  from  below 
the  promotion  zone  who  are  serving  as  active- 
component  advisors  to  units  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve  (in  accordance 
with  that  program)  compared  in  the  same 
manner  as  specified  in  subparagraph  (A)  (the 
paragraph  above). 


AC 

in  RC='*=' 

Army 

Average**** 

Fiscal  Year  2002  (percent) 

Major  3.0 

5.1 

Lieutenant  Colonel  0 

6.0 

Fiscal  Year  2003  (percent) 

Major  3.6 

7.1 

Lieutenant  Colonel  0 

6.5 

Below-the-zone,  active-component  officers 
serving  in  reserve  component  assignments  at 
time  of  consideration. 

>{■>{■>{■>{■  Below-the-zone,  active-component  officers 
not  serving  in  reserve  component  assignments 
at  the  time  of  consideration. 

Section  521(b). 

1.  The  number  and  percentage  of  officers  with 
at  least  two  years  of  active-duty  before  be¬ 
coming  a  member  of  the  Army  National 


Guard  or  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Selected  Re¬ 
serve  units. 

a.  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  officers: 
21,042  or  57.1  percent. 

b.  U.S.  Army  Reserve  (USAR)  officers:  9,986 
or  24.78  percent. 

2.  The  number  and  percentage  of  enlisted  per¬ 
sonnel  with  at  least  two  years  of  active  duty 
before  becoming  a  member  of  the  Army  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  or  U.S.  Army  Reserve  Selected 
Reserve  units. 


obligation  as  a  member  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  pursuant  to  section  1112(a)(1)  of 
ANGCRRA: 

■  In  FY03,  no  waivers  for  distinguished 
ROTC  graduates  were  granted. 

b.  The  number  for  whom  waivers  were 
granted  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
1112(a)(2)  of  ANGCRRA,  together  with 
the  reason  for  each  waiver: 

■  In  FY03,  no  waivers  were  granted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 


a.  ARNG  enlisted:  137,428  or  43.7  percent.  5. 

b.  USAR  enlisted:  35,261  or  20.55  percent. 

3.  The  number  of  officers  who  are  graduates 
of  one  of  the  service  academies  and  were  re¬ 
leased  from  active  duty  before  completion 
of  their  active-duty  service  obligation.  Of 
those  officers: 

a.  The  number  who  are  serving  the  remain¬ 
ing  period  of  their  active-duty  service 
obligation  as  a  member  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  pursuant  to  section  1112(a)(1)  of 
ANGCRRA: 

■  In  FY03,  no  officers  were  released  to 
the  Selected  Reserve  to  complete  their 
obligation. 

b.  The  number  for  whom  waivers  were 
granted  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
1112(a)(2)  of  ANGCRRA,  together  with 
the  reason  for  each  waiver: 

■  In  FY03,  no  waivers  were  granted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

4.  The  number  of  officers  who  were  commis¬ 
sioned  as  distinguished  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  graduates  and  were  released 
from  active  duty  before  the  completion  of 
their  active-duty  service  obligation: 

■  In  FY03,  no  distinguished  ROTC  gradu¬ 
ates  were  released  before  completing 
their  active-duty  service  obligation. 

a.  The  number  who  are  serving  the  remain¬ 
ing  period  of  their  active-duty  service 


The  number  of  officers  who  are  graduates 
of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  pro¬ 
gram  and  who  are  performing  their  mini¬ 
mum  period  of  obligated  service  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  section  1112(b)  of  ANGCRRA 
by  a  combination  of  (A)  two  years  of  active 
duty,  and  (B)  such  additional  period  of  ser¬ 
vice  as  is  necessary  to  complete  the  remain¬ 
der  of  such  obligation  served  in  the  Nation¬ 
al  Guard  and,  of  those  officers,  the  number 
for  whom  permission  to  perform  their  mini¬ 
mum  period  of  obligated  service  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  that  section  was  granted  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year;  (and  the  number 
of  officers  who  are  graduates  of  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  program  and  who 
are  performing  their  minimum  period  of 
obligated  service  in  accordance  with  section 
1112(b)  of  ANGCRRA  by  a  combination  of 
(A)  two  years  of  active  duty,  and  (B)  such 
additional  period  of  service  as  is  necessary 
to  complete  the  remainder  of  such  obliga¬ 
tion  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  and, 
of  those  officers,  the  number  for  whom  per¬ 
mission  to  perform  their  minimum  period 
of  obligated  service  in  accordance  with  that 
section  was  granted  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year). 

■  In  FY03,  a  total  of  four  ROTC  graduates 
were  released  early  from  their  active- 
duty  obligation.  Of  this  number,  three 
are  completing  the  remainder  of  their 
obligation  through  service  in  the  Army 
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National  Guard,  and  one  officer  through 
service  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

6.  The  number  of  officers  for  whom  recom¬ 
mendations  were  made  during  the  preced¬ 
ing  fiscal  year  for  a  unit  vacancy  promotion 
to  a  grade  above  first  lieutenant  and,  of  those 
recommendations,  the  number  and  percent¬ 
age  that  were  concurred  in  by  an  active  duty 
officer  under  section  1113(a)  of  ANGCRRA, 
shown  separately  for  each  of  the  three  cat¬ 
egories  of  officers  set  forth  in  section  1113(b) 
of  ANGCRRA  (with  U.S.  Army  Reserve  data 
also  reported). 

a.  96  USAR  officers  from  units  were  recom¬ 
mended  for  unit  vacancy  promotion;  59 
were  favorably  considered. 

b.  1,797  ARNG  officers  from  units  were  rec¬ 
ommended  for  unit  vacancy  promotion 
and  promoted. 

7.  The  number  of  waivers  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fiscal  year  under  section  1114(a)  of 
ANGCRRA  of  any  standard  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  establishing  a  military  educa¬ 
tion  requirement  for  noncommissioned  of¬ 
ficers  and  the  reason  for  each  such  waiver. 

■  In  FY03,  no  waivers  were  granted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

8.  The  number  and  distribution  by  grade, 
shown  for  each  state,  of  personnel  in  the 
initial  entry  training  and  the  non-deploy- 
able  personnel  accounting  category  estab¬ 
lished  under  section  1115  of  ANGCRRA  for 
members  of  the  Army  National  Guard  who 
have  not  completed  the  minimum  training 
required  for  deployment  or  who  are  other¬ 
wise  not  available  for  deployment.  (A  nar¬ 
rative  summary  of  information  pertaining 
to  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  is  also  provided.) 

a.  In  FY03,  the  number  of  ARNG  non-de- 
ployable  personnel  was:  42,276.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  Bureau  (NGB)  maintains 
the  detailed  information. 


b.  In  FY03,  the  total  number  of  personnel  in 
the  Initial  Entry  Training  (lET)  and  non- 
deployable  category  for  the  Army  Re¬ 
serve  who  have  not  completed  the  mini¬ 
mum  training  required  for  deployment 
was  16,446  (15,489  enlisted  and  957  offi¬ 
cers).  This  number  includes  957  officers 
who  had  not  completed  the  Officer  Basic 
Course;  11,600  enlisted  personnel  who 
had  not  completed  Advance  Individual 
Training  (AIT);  and  3,889  enlisted  who 
had  a  reservation  and  were  scheduled 
to  ship  (grade  was  not  a  category  in  ship 
database).  The  Army  Reserve  makes  a 
substantial  investment  in  training,  time, 
equipment  and  related  expenses  when 
people  enter  military  service.  Separa¬ 
tion  before  completion  of  an  obligated 
period  of  service  is  wasteful  because  it 
results  in  loss  of  this  investment  and 
generates  a  requirement  for  increased  ac¬ 
cessions.  Consequently,  attrition  is  an  is¬ 
sue  of  significant  concern  at  all  levels  of 
responsibility  within  the  Army  Reserve. 
The  Army  Reserve  identifies  Soldiers  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  propensity  for  early  separa¬ 
tion  and  provides  counseling,  retraining 
and  rehabilitation  in  an  attempt  to  retain 
a  qualified  and  trained  force.  Non  Prior 
Service  (NPS)  enlistees  in  Army  Reserve 
units  normally  are  ordered  to  Initial  Ac¬ 
tive  Duty  Training  (lADT)  within  270 
days  of  enlistment.  Non  Prior  Service  di¬ 
rect  enlistees  in  the  Individual  Ready  Re¬ 
serve  (IRR)  must  enter  lADT  within  180 
days  of  their  enlistment  date.  Non  Prior 
Service  enlistees  may  be  authorized  an 
additional  period  of  delay  to  reporting 
for  duty  as  provided  in  AR  601-25,  para¬ 
graph  3-4.  In  accordance  with  DA  Pam 
611-21,  Army  Reserve  unit  commanders 
determine  alternate  MOSs  for  qualified 
enlisted  Soldiers  incapable  of  completing 
initial  training.  An  enlisted  soldier  who 
cannot  satisfactorily  complete  the  MOS 


training  for  which  he  was  selected  will  be 
required  to  accept  training  to  qualify  for 
an  alternate  MOS  as  determined  by  the 
Army  Reserve  unit  commander  (DA  Pam 
611-21). 

(The  tracking  of  new  Soldiers  who  have  not 
completed  training  is  done  by  the  use  of  the 
training-pay  category  codes.  All  Soldiers  who 
are  awaiting  shipment  to  their  Initial  Active 
Duty  for  Training  (lADT)  are  listed  as  Pay  Cat¬ 
egory  P.  Those  Soldiers  who  have  completed 
lADT,  returned  and  are  waiting  to  attend  Ad¬ 
vanced  Individual  Training  are  coded  as  Pay 
Category  Q.  Those  Soldiers  attending  training 
are  carried  in  Pay  Category  F  while  at  school. 
Those  Soldiers  who  are  not  deployable  for  rea¬ 
sons  other  than  lack  of  lET  are  listed  on  the 
personnel  databases  with  a  code  indicating  the 
reasons  for  their  non-deployable  status.) 

9.  The  number  of  members  of  the  Army  Na¬ 
tional  Guard,  shown  for  each  state,  that  were 
discharged  during  the  previous  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  section  1115(c)(1)  of  ANGCRRA 
for  not  completing  the  minimum  training 
required  for  deployment  within  24  months 
after  entering  the  National  Guard.  (A  nar¬ 
rative  summarizing  procedures  followed 
for  discharging  members  of  the  USAR  who 
have  not  completed  the  minimum  training 
required  for  deployment  within  24  months 
of  entering  the  USAR  also  is  provided.) 

a.  The  number  of  ARNG  Soldiers  discharged 
during  the  previous  fiscal  year  pursuant 
to  section  11115(c)(1)  of  ARNGCRRA  for 
not  completing  the  minimum  training  re¬ 
quired  for  deployment  within  24  months 
after  entering  the  ARNG  is  32  Officers 
and  9,444  enlisted,  which  includes  all  54 
states  and  territories.  The  breakdown  by 
each  state  is  maintained  by  NGB. 


178,  Separation  of  Enlisted  Personnel. 
Before  discharge,  every  means  available 
is  used  to  ensure  the  Soldier  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  be  trained.  In  some  cas¬ 
es,  the  Soldier  was  unable  to  attend  the 
required  scheduled  training  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  and  therefore  would  be 
given  another  opportunity  to  complete 
his  training  (e.g.,  temporary  medical 
condition,  death  of  an  immediate  family 
member,  failure  to  complete  high  school 
and  requiring  an  additional  semester 
of  summer  school).  In  FY04,  the  Army 
Reserve  will  begin  implementation  of  a 
Delayed  Entry  Program  (DEP).  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  DEP  is  to  allow  the  U.S.  Army 
Recruiting  Command  (USAREC)  to  have 
complete  ownership  of  new  enlistees  un¬ 
til  they  report  to  the  Military  Entrance 
Processing  Station  (MEPS)  for  their  Ini¬ 
tial  Active  Duty  for  Training  (lADT). 
This  has  changed  USAREC's  mission 
from  solely  a  contract  mission  to  a  con¬ 
tract  and  ship  mission.  DEP  enlistees  do 
not  become  members  of  Troop  Program 
Units,  nor  are  they  counted  within  Army 
Reserve  end  strength,  until  they  report  to 
the  MEPS  to  ship  for  their  lADT.  If  the 
DEP  enlistee  is  discharged  at  any  time 
within  the  DEP,  the  recruiter  is  required 
to  recruit  a  new  enlistee  to  replace  the 
one  discharged. 

10.  The  number  of  waivers,  shown  for  each 
state,  that  were  granted  by  the  Secretary 
during  the  previous  fiscal  year  under  sec¬ 
tion  1115(c)(2)  of  ANGCRRA  of  the  require¬ 
ment  in  section  1115(c)(1)  of  ANGCRRA  de¬ 
scribed  in  paragraph  (9),  together  with  the 
reason  for  each  waiver. 


■  In  FY03,  no  waivers  were  granted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 


b.  Those  soldiers  who  have  not  completed 
the  required  Initial  Entry  Training  (lET) 
within  the  first  24  months  are  discharged 
from  the  Army  Reserve  under  AR  135- 


11.  The  number  of  Army  National  Guard  mem¬ 
bers,  shown  for  each  state,  (and  the  number 
of  U.S  Army  Reserve  members),  who  were 
screened  during  the  preceding  ,^cal 
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to  determine  whether  they  meet  minimum 
physical  profile  standards  required  for  de¬ 
ployment  and,  of  those  members:  (A)  the 
number  and  percentage  who  did  not  meet 
minimum  physical  profile  standards  re¬ 
quired  for  deployment;  and  (B)  the  number 
and  percentage  who  were  transferred  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  1116  of  ANGCRRA  to  the 
personnel  accounting  category  described  in 
paragraph  (8). 

a.  Screened  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
to  determine  whether  they  meet  mini¬ 
mum  physical  profile  standards  required 
for  deployment: 

■  In  FY03,  approximately  78,791  ARNG 
Soldiers  underwent  a  physical.  Of 
these  personnel,  3,076,  or  3.9  percent, 
did  not  meet  the  minimum  physical 
profile  standards  required  for  deploy¬ 
ment. 

■  In  FY03,  approximately  33,145  USAR 
Soldiers  underwent  a  retention  physi¬ 
cal.  Of  these,  7,405  were  identified  for 
review  due  to  a  profile-limiting  condi¬ 
tion  or  failure  to  meet  retention  stan¬ 
dards. 

b.  The  number  and  percentage  that  were 
transferred  pursuant  to  section  1116  of 
ANGCRRA  to  the  personnel  accounting 
category  described  in  paragraph  (8). 

■  In  FY03,  823  members  of  the  ARNG 
were  transferred  from  a  deployable  to 
a  non-deployable  status. 

12.  The  number  of  members,  and  the  percent¬ 
age  of  the  total  membership,  of  the  Army 
National  Guard,  shown  for  each  state,  who 
underwent  a  medical  screening  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year  as  provided  in  section 
1117  of  ANGCRRA. 

•  Public  Law  104-106  (NDAA  1996), 
Div  A,  Title  VII,  Section  704  (b),  Feb 
10,  1996,  repealed  Section  1117  of 
ANGCRRA. 


13.  The  number  of  members,  and  the  percent¬ 
age  of  the  total  membership,  of  the  Army 
National  Guard,  shown  for  each  state,  who 
underwent  a  dental  screening  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year  as  provided  in  section 
1117  of  ANGCRRA. 

■  Public  Law  104-106  (NDAA  1996), 
Div  A,  Title  VII,  Section  704  (b),  Feb 
10,  1996,  repealed  Section  1117  of 
ANGCRRA. 

14.  The  number  of  members,  and  the  percent¬ 
age  of  the  total  membership,  of  the  Army 
National  Guard,  shown  for  each  state,  over 
the  age  of  40  who  underwent  a  full  physical 
examination  during  the  previous  fiscal  year 
for  purposes  of  section  1117  of  ANGCRRA. 

■  Public  Law  104-106  (NDAA  1996), 
Div  A,  Title  VII,  Section  704  (b),  Feb 
10,  1996,  repealed  Section  1117  of 
ANGCRRA. 

15.  The  number  of  units  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  that  are  scheduled  for  early  deploy¬ 
ment  in  the  event  of  a  mobilization  and,  of 
those  units,  the  number  that  are  dentally 
ready  for  deployment  in  accordance  with 
section  1118  of  ANGCRRA. 

■  Public  Law  104-106  (NDAA  1996), 
Div  A,  Title  VII,  Section  704  (b),  Feb 
10,  1996,  repealed  Section  1118  of 
ANGCRRA. 

16.  The  estimated  post-mobilization  training 
time  for  each  Army  National  Guard  combat 
unit  (and  U.S.  Army  Reserve  FSP  unit),  and 
a  description,  displayed  in  broad  categories 
and  by  state,  of  what  training  would  need  to 
be  accomplished  for  Army  National  Guard 
combat  units  (and  U.S.  Army  Reserve  FSP 
units)  in  a  post-mobilization  period  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  section  1119  of  ANGCRRA. 

a.  Estimated  time  for  post-mobilization 
training  is  reported  through  the  Unit 
Status  Report,  is  classified,  and  is  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
G-3,  Force  Readiness  Division. 


b.  Information  on  the  type  of  training  re¬ 
quired  by  units  during  post-  mobilization 
is  maintained  by  the  Continental  United 
States  Armies  (CONUS As). 

c.  Post-mobilization  training  for  Enhanced 
Separate  Brigades  (ESB)  can  be  catego¬ 
rized  as  maneuver,  attack,  defend,  com¬ 
mand  and  control,  gunnery,  NBC  defense 
and  sustainment. 

d.  Post-mobilization  training  for  ESP  units 
is  principally  common-task  testing,  NBC 
defense,  force  protection,  sustainment, 
command  and  control,  weapons  quali¬ 
fication  and  tactical  communications 
training.  Virtually  all  units  also  require 
branch-specific  technical  training  to  meet 
deployment  standards.  Five  additional 
days  are  required  to  conduct  convoy  lane 
training  (includes  live-fire  and  immedi¬ 
ate-action  drill  training). 

17.  A  description  of  the  measures  taken  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  to  comply  with  the 
requirement  in  section  1120  of  ANGCRRA 
to  expand  the  use  of  simulations,  simula¬ 
tors,  and  advanced  training  devices  and 
technologies  for  members  and  units  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  (and  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve). 

The  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  made 
significant  progress  in  the  use  of  Training 
Aids,  Devices,  Simulators  and  Simulations 
(TADSS)  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
ARNG  teamed  with  the  Training  and  Doc¬ 
trine  Command's  Systems  Manager  Com¬ 
bined  Arms  Tactical  Trainer  in  developing 
a  Maneuver  Gated  Training  Strategy  that 
incorporates  the  use  of  maneuver  simula¬ 
tors  into  training  plans,  increasing  unit  pro¬ 
ficiency. 

Currently,  ARNG  is  fielding  the  Abrams 
Full-Crew  Interactive  Simulator  Trainer 
(A-FIST  XXI)  to  MlAl  Abrams  units.  The 
A-FIST  XXI  program  is  co-managed  by  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  and  the  product 


manager  (PM),  Ground  Combat  Tactical 
Trainers  within  the  Program  Executive  Of¬ 
fice-Simulations,  Training  and  Instrumenta¬ 
tion  (PEO-STRI).  The  system  was  approved 
by  the  Commanding  General,  United  States 
Armor  Center  in  March  2003  as  a  precision- 
gunnery  trainer  for  the  ARNG.  A-FIST  XXI 
allows  Soldiers  to  train  on  their  assigned 
combat  vehicles  at  home  station,  virtually 
replicating  the  demanding  doctrinal  Tank 
Table  Standards  of  a  live  range.  The  Ad¬ 
vanced  Bradley  Full-Crew  Interactive  Sim¬ 
ulation  Trainer  (AB-FIST)  will  complement 
the  Abrams  trainers.  Following  a  rigorous 
Limited  User  Test  by  the  Infantry  School 
and  the  Army  Research  Institute,  AB-FIST 
was  approved  in  October  2003  by  the  Com¬ 
manding  General,  United  States  Infantry 
School  as  a  mobile  training  device  that  can 
be  used  for  Bradley  crew  training,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Unit  Conduct  of  Fire  Trainer, 
to  meet  established  live-fire  prerequisites 
as  outlined  in  DA  PAM  350-38.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  ARNG  is  rehosting  legacy  Simulations 
Network  (SIMNET)  assets.  The  SIMNET 
Upgrades  Program  will  augment  SIMNET 
MlAl  and  M2A2  modules  with  a  new,  PC- 
based  visual  system  and  host  computer,  a 
sound  system, and  input/output  linkages. 
These  modules  will  be  collocated  in  tank 
and  mechanized  infantry  platoon  sets  with 
upgraded  after  action  review  stations. 


Janus  Battle  Staff  Trainers  are  being  up¬ 
dated  to  the  Army's  approved  software 
solution.  Hardware  procurement  that  will 
support  One  Semi- Automated  Forces  (One- 
SAF)  Future  Combat  System  (FCS)  fielding 
in  a  seamless  manner  is  being  planned  and 
executed.  The  Engagement  Skills  Trainer 
(EST  2000)  is  the  Army's  approved  collective 
marksmanship  training  device  in  FY04.  It 
primarily  is  used  to  train  and  evaluate  indi¬ 
vidual  marksmanship  for  initial-entry  Sol¬ 
diers  at  the  Army  training  centers.  EST  2000 
also  is  used  to  provide  unit  coll^ive- 
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nery  and  tactical  training  for  dismounted 
infantry,  special  operations  forces,  scouts, 
engineers,  military  police  squads,  and  com¬ 
bat  support  and  combat  service  support  el¬ 
ements.  These  systems  also  support  units 
conducting  the  vital  homeland-defense  and 
airport-security  missions  assigned  to  the 
ARNG. 

In  addition  to  the  EST  2000  collective  marks¬ 
manship  trainer,  the  ARNG  developed  and 
fielded  the  Laser  Marksmanship  Training 
System  (LMTS)  with  the  Beamhit  Corpo¬ 
ration.  ARNG  began  fielding  the  LMTS  in 
2000.  We  currently  have  more  than  700  sys¬ 
tems  fielded,  down  to  the  company  level. 
LMTS  is  a  laser-based  training  device  that 
replicates  the  firing  of  the  Soldier's  weapon 
without  live  ammunition.  Optimally,  it  is 
used  to  reduce  the  number  of  live  rounds 
used  during  initial,  remedial  and  sustain¬ 
ment  training.  LMTS  is  utilized  for  devel¬ 
oping  and  sustaining  marksmanship  skills, 
diagnosing  and  correcting  marksmanship 
problems,  and  assessing  basic  and  advanced 
skills.  In  August  2003,  the  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army  approved  LMTS  as  an 
Army  training  device  to  be  used  by  units  as 
a  component  of  their  basic,  rifle-marksman¬ 
ship  training  program. 

ARNG  also  has  formed  a  unique  partner¬ 
ship  with  PEO-STRI  in  the  development, 
verification,  validation  and  accreditation  of 
systems  and  system  upgrades.  Through  the 
ARNG  Distributed  Battle  Simulation  Pro¬ 
gram,  civilian  infrastructure  commanders 
receive  assistance  from  "graybeard"  men¬ 
tors,  TADSS  facilitators,  and  Janus  Techni¬ 
cal  Team  Exercise  Support  in  the  planning, 
preparation  and  execution  of  simulations- 
based  training  that  augments  the  support 
provided  by  Training  Support  XXI  Soldiers 
and  greatly  enhances  unit  proficiency  and 
readiness. 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  continues  to  focus 
on  integrating  simulations,  simulators  and 


TADSS  into  training  plans.  Army  Reserve 
units  participate  in  Corps  Warfighter  and 
Battle  Command  Staff  Training  exercises  to 
enhance  training  readiness.  The  Reserve 
remains  an  active  member  of  the  Army's 
simulation  community  by  contributing  to 
the  Live,  Virtual,  Constructive  (LVC)  Train¬ 
ing  Environment  Periodic  Review  and  the 
LVC  Integration  Concept  Team.  The  Army 
Reserve  continues  to  press  PEO-STRI  and 
the  National  Simulation  Center  regarding 
the  development  of  combat  support  and 
combat  service  support  functionality  within 
the  Army  Constructive  Training  Federation 
to  ensure  training  capabilities  for  the  entire 
spectrum.  The  Army  Reserve  has  also  iden¬ 
tified  the  need  for  greater  digital  equipment 
fielding  for  the  reserve  components.  Cur¬ 
rent  and  Future  forces  need  digital  capabil¬ 
ity  to  train  effectively  in  the  contemporary 
operating  environment  (COE)  and  the  Joint 
National  Training  Capability  (JNTC)  envi¬ 
ronment  of  Army  capabilities.  The  Army 
Reserve  continues  to  improve  training  ca¬ 
pabilities  with  the  Laser  Marksmanship 
Training  System  (LMTS)  to  enhance  Army 
Reserve  Soldiers'  ability  to  achieve  and 
maintain  marksmanship  skills;  the  Reserve 
has  directly  supported  the  Infantry,  Mili¬ 
tary  Police  and  Transportation  schools  in 
the  development  of  devices  and  simulator- 
based  training,  ranging  from  basic  combat 
to  advanced  tactical  marksmanship  involv¬ 
ing  firing  from  moving  vehicles.  The  Army 
Reserve  has  begun  fielding  the  LMTS  as 
well  as  the  Engagement  Skills  Trainer  2000. 
The  Army  Reserve  continues  to  investigate 
alternative  training  mechanisms  to  simu¬ 
late  urban  terrain  and  potential  terrorist 
activities,  including  the  Virtual  Emergency 
Response  Training  System  (VERTS),  which 
replicates  the  Fort  Dix  installation,  an  Army 
power  projection  platform.  The  Army  Re¬ 
serve  continues  to  develop  the  Simulations 
Operations  functional  area  assessment  to 


ensure  that  capabilities  exist  to  support  the 
DOD  Training  Transformation  goal  of  inte¬ 
grated  live,  virtual  and  constructive  train¬ 
ing  in  a  joint  environment. 

18.  Summary  tables  of  unit  readiness,  shown 
for  each  state,  (and  for  the  U.S.  Army  Re¬ 
serve),  and  drawn  from  the  unit  readiness 
rating  system  as  required  by  section  1121  of 
ANGCRRA,  including  the  personnel  readi¬ 
ness  rating  information  and  the  equipment 
readiness  assessment  information  required 
by  that  section,  together  with: 

a.  Explanations  of  the  information.  Readi¬ 
ness  tables  are  classified.  This  informa¬ 
tion  is  maintained  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  G-3. 

b.  Based  on  the  information  shown  in  the 
tables,  the  Secretary's  overall  assessment 
of  the  deployability  of  units  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  (and  U.S.  Army  Reserve), 
including  a  discussion  of  personnel  defi¬ 
ciencies  and  equipment  shortfalls  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  such  section  1121: 

■  Summary  tables  and  overall  assess¬ 
ments  are  classified.  Department  of 
the  Army,  G-3,  maintains  this  informa¬ 
tion. 

19.  Summary  tables,  shown  for  each  state  (and 
the  U.S.  Army  Reserve),  of  the  results  of 
inspections  of  units  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  (and  Army  Reserve)  by  inspectors 
general  or  other  commissioned  officers  of 
the  Regular  Army  under  the  provisions  of 
section  105  of  title  32,  together  with  expla¬ 
nations  of  the  information  shown  in  the 
tables,  and  including  display  of: 

a.  The  number  of  such  inspections; 

b.  Identification  of  the  entity  conducting 
each  inspection; 

c.  The  number  of  units  inspected;  and 

d.  The  overall  results  of  such  inspections, 
including  the  inspector's  determination 
for  each  inspected  unit  of  whether  the 


unit  met  deployability  standards  and, 
for  those  units  not  meeting  deployability 
standards,  the  reasons  for  such  failure 
and  the  status  of  corrective  actions.  (For 
purposes  of  this  report,  data  for  Opera¬ 
tional  Readiness  Evaluations  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  on  ESB  and  ESP  units  of  the  ARNG 
and  for  ESP  units  of  the  USAR.  Training 
Assessment  Model  data  will  be  provided 
to  meet  this  reporting  requirement  for 
all  other  units  of  the  ARNG  and  USAR. 
Data  on  ARNG  units  will  be  reported  by 
State  and  on  USAR  units  by  RRC/DRU.) 

■  During  FY03,  ARNG  state  inspectors 
general  conducted  approximately  586 
extensive  inspections  throughout  the 
United  States,  visiting  970  separate 
units.  Because  IG  inspections  focus 
on  findings  and  recommendations, 
the  units  involved  in  these  inspec¬ 
tions  were  not  provided  with  a  pass/ 
fail  rating.  Results  of  inspections  con¬ 
ducted  by  inspectors  general  may  be 
requested  for  release  through  The  In¬ 
spector  General  of  the  Army.  Opera¬ 
tional  Readiness  Evaluation  Data  for 
ESP  and  ESBs  is  unavailable  because 
these  inspections  were  eliminated  as 
requirements  in  1997.  Data  available 
under  the  Training  Assessment  Model 
(TAM)  relates  to  readiness  levels  and 
is  generally  not  available  in  an  unclas¬ 
sified  format.  TAM  data  is  maintained 
at  the  state  level  and  is  available  upon 
request  from  state  training  readiness 
officials. 


In  accordance  with  AR 1-201,  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Army  Reserve  Command 
(USARC)  conducts  inspections  of 
RRCs/DSUs  within  the  USARC  Orga¬ 
nizational  Inspection  Program  (OIP). 
USARC  maintains  the  results  of  all 
OIPs.  The  OIP  focuses  on  findings  and 
recommendations  and  the  units  do  not 
receive  pass/fail  ratings. 
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six  OIPs  were  scheduled,  but  only  two 
were  actually  conducted.  The  four 
units  not  inspected  were  not  available 
due  to  mobilizations.  U.S.  Army  Forc¬ 
es  Command  (FORSCOM)  maintains 
the  results  of  the  CONUS  A  inspec¬ 
tions  and  Training  Assessment  Models 
(TAMs),  and  holds  the  data  for  reserve 
component  FSP  unit  inspections. 

■  Summary  tables  depicting  CONUSA 
inspection  numbers  by  state  for  the 
ARNG  and  by  Regional  Readiness 
Command  for  USAR  units  are  avail¬ 
able  from  DCSOPS,  FORSCOM. 

20.  A  listing,  for  each  Army  National  Guard 
combat  unit  (and  U.S.  Army  Reserve  FSP 
units)  of  the  active-duty  combat  units  (and 
other  units)  associated  with  that  Army 
National  Guard  (and  U.S.  Army  Reserve) 
unit  in  accordance  with  section  1131(a)  of 
ANGCRRA,  shown  by  State,  for  each  such 
Army  National  Guard  unit  (and  for  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve)  by:  (A)  the  assessment  of 
the  commander  of  that  associated  active- 
duty  unit  of  the  manpower,  equipment, 
and  training  resource  requirements  of  that 
National  Guard  (and  Army  Reserve)  unit 
in  accordance  with  section  1131(b)(3)  of  the 
ANGCRRA;  and  (B)  the  results  of  the  vali¬ 
dation  by  the  commander  of  that  associated 
active-duty  unit  of  the  compatibility  of  that 
National  Guard  (or  U.S.  Army  Reserve)  unit 
with  active  duty  forces  in  accordance  with 
section  1131(b)(4)  of  ANGCRRA. 

The  listing  is  contained  in  FORSCOM  Regu¬ 
lation  350-4. 

a.  Detailed  assessments  of  specific  RC  units 
are  maintained  at  the  two  numbered 
Armies  in  the  continental  United  States 
(CONUSA)  and  three  CONUS-based 
corps. 

For  Army  National  Guard  divisions  and 
ESBs: 


■  Manpower.  Several  ESBs  have  short¬ 
ages  in  enlisted  personnel  and  junior 
officers.  Duty  Military  Occupational 
Specialty  Qualification  (DMOSQ)  is  a 
training  challenge  because  military  oc¬ 
cupational  specialties  (MOS)  require 
extensive  training,  during  a  limited 
training  window,  in  different  schools 
that  are  often  taught  simultaneously. 
Within  the  ESBs,  Full  Time  Support 
(FTS)  continues  to  be  a  challenge, 
currently  filled  at  approximately  55 
percent  of  requirement.  In  ARNG  di¬ 
visions,  recent  force-structure  autho¬ 
rization  increases  have  caused  near- 
term  shortfalls  in  fill  percentages. 

■  Equipment.  Lack  of  modernized 
equipment  continues  to  hamper  the 
ESBs.  Shortages  in  chemical  defense 
equipment  and  night  vision  devices 
limit  the  full  range  of  capabilities  for 
training  of  the  ESBs.  The  ESBs  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  the  bulk  of  any  new 
equipment  fielded  to  the  ARNG. 

■  Training.  Adequate  training  resources 
in  FY03  enabled  ESBs  to  sustain  pla¬ 
toon,  pre-mobilization  training  pro¬ 
ficiency.  Distances  to  crew-served 
weapons  ranges  and  the  availability  of 
adequate  maneuver  areas  continue  to 
challenge  most  units.  Current  simu¬ 
lations  do  not  provide  a  theater-level 
simulation  system,  compatible  with 
current  simulation  suites  that  replicate 
a  major-theater-of-war  scenario. 

For  ARNG  (and  Army  Reserve)  Force 

Support  Package  (FSP)  Units: 

■  Manpower.  Shortfalls  in  FTS  manning 
limit  operations  and  training  manage¬ 
ment.  DMOSQ  is  impacted  by  limited 
school  spaces  for  low-density  MOSs. 
Some  MOSs  require  extensive  training 
(IIB,  19K,  13B,  13F,  31  and  63H)  and 
sequential  schools  demand  a  Soldier's 


absence  from  his  civilian  employment 
for  extended  periods. 

■  Equipment.  Reserve  component 
units  do  not  have  the  same  level  of 
modernization  as  their  active  compo¬ 
nent  counterparts  in  all  cases.  This 
can  limit  interoperability  of  combat, 
combat  support  and  combat  service 
support  forces  and  create  command- 
and-control  problems,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  training.  Several  ESP  units  will 
require  that  shortfalls  in  force  mod¬ 
ernization  equipment  be  addressed  at 
the  mobilization  station.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  examples  of  current  and  pro¬ 
jected  modernization  efforts  in  the  RC: 
SINCGARS  radios,  HMMWVs,  gener¬ 
ators,  FMTVs,  Javelin  and  night  vision 
devices. 

■  Training.  Some  Equipment  Readiness 
Code-A  (ERC-A)  equipment  shortages 
inhibit  effective  training.  Additional¬ 
ly,  significant  shortages  of  ERC-B  and 
ERC-C  equipment  hamper  collective 
training.  Army  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  units  often  have  significantly 
older  equipment  on  which  to  train. 
Units  will  require  additional  training 
time  after  mobilization  to  achieve  pro¬ 
ficiency  on  collective  tasks,  especially 
if  modernized  equipment  is  provid¬ 
ed  after  mobilization.  Limited  funds 
and/or  limited  days  available  for  train¬ 
ing  generally  preclude  some  Soldiers 
from  attending  either  Annual  Training 
or  DMOSQ  schools.  Distance  to  train¬ 
ing  areas  and  facilities  further  erodes 
available  training  time. 

b.  The  results  of  the  validations  by  the  com¬ 
mander  are  maintained  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army,  G-3. 

For  ARNG  divisions,  ESBs  and  ARNG 
(and  Army  Reserve)  ESP  Units: 


■  Modernized  equipment  is  the  fore¬ 
most  compatibility  issue.  As  Modified 
Tables  of  Organization  and  Equipment 
in  units  are  updated  and  unit  reorga¬ 
nization  continues,  the  compatibility 
issue  will  improve.  Additionally,  the 
truck  fleet  remains  a  major  disparity, 
because  the  Army  Reserve  has  been 
substituting  1980's  vintage  5  Ton  trucks 
for  1960  series  2-1/2  Ton  Cargo  trucks, 
which  the  AC  has  already  replaced 
with  the  Light  and  Medium  Family  of 
Tactical  Vehicles  (LMTV  and  FMTV). 

■  Lack  of  force  modernization  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  Army  Reserve  and  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  affects  compatibility  the 
most.  Nonstandard  software  systems 
in  these  units  impact  both  the  Stan¬ 
dard  Installation  Division  Personnel 
System  and  the  Unit  Level  Logistics 
System.  System  compatibility  between 
components  is  often  a  challenge.  Until 
reserve  component  units  are  modern¬ 
ized  and  supported  at  the  same  level 
as  AC  units,  most  ESP  units  will  not  be 
fully  compatible  with  the  active  com¬ 
ponent  until  after  mobilization.  De¬ 
creased  mobilization-to-deployment 
and/or  employment  timelines  make 
it  imperative  that  reserve  component 
units  be  modernized  and  equipped 
at  the  same  level  as  the  active  com¬ 
ponent.  The  National  Guard/Reserve 
Equipment  Appropriation  (NGREA) 
funding  allows  the  Army  Reserve  to 
procure  modernization  equipment 
that  the  Army  does  not  provide.  This 
will  reduce  the  disparity  in  AC/RC 
compatibility,  but  is  not  sufficient  to 
bring  the  components  to  full  compat¬ 
ibility. 

specification  of  the  active-duty  person¬ 
nel  assigned  to  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
pursuant  to  section  414(c)  of  the  National 
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Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years 
1992  and  1993  (10  USC.  261  note),  shown 
(A)  by  State  for  the  Army  National  Guard 
(and  for  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve),  (B)  by  rank 
of  officers,  warrant  officers,  and  enlisted 
members  assigned,  and  (C)  by  unit  or  other 
organizational  entity  of  assignment. 

As  of  30  Sep  2003,  the  Army  had  4,750  active 
component  Soldiers  assigned  to  Title  XI  po¬ 
sitions.  The  Army  goal  is  to  fill  100  percent 
of  the  5,000  personnel  authorized  for  the 
AC/RC  Program.  Although  constrained  by 
ongoing  support  to  the  Global  War  on  Ter¬ 
ror,  the  active  Army  is  maintaining  AC/RC 
program  strength  and  plans  to  achieve  100 


Title  XI  FY(03)  Authorizations 


OFF 

ENL 

WO 

Total 

PERSCOM 

2 

5 

0 

7 

USAR 

56 

204 

0 

260 

TRADOC 

122 

243 

0 

365 

FORSCOM 

82 

49 

9 

140 

GFR 

1509 

2471 

152 

4132 

USARPAC 

33 

62 

1 

96 

TOTAL 

1804 

3034 

162 

5000 

percent  fill  by  the  end  of  FY04.  U.S.  Army 
Human  Resources  Command  carefully 
tracks  fill  of  Title  XI  positions  in  both  the 
Officer  Distribution  Division  and  Enlisted 
Distribution  Division. 
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AC 

ACS 

ACS 

A-FIST 

AIT 

ANGCRRA 

AOR 

ARNG 

BCT 

BCTP 

C4 

C4ISR 

CONUS 

CONUSA 

DA 

DCGS-A 

DEP 

DoD 

DOTMLPF 


Active  Component 

Aerial  Common  Sensor 

Army  Community  Service 

Abrams  Full  Crew  Interactive  Simulator  Trainer 

Advanced  Individual  Training 

Army  National  Guard  Combat  Readiness  Reform  Act 

Area  of  Responsibility 

Army  National  Guard 

Brigade  Combat  Team 

Battle  Command  Training  Program 

Command,  Control,  Communications  and  Computers 

Command,  Control,  Communications,  Computers,  Intelligence, 
Surveillance  and  Reconnaissance 

Continental  United  States 

Continental  United  States  Armies 

Department  of  the  Army 

Distributed  Common  Ground  System- Army 

Delayed  Entry  Program 

Department  of  Defense 

Doctrine,  Organizations,  Training,  Materiel,  Leadership,  Personnel  and 
Facilities 


DRU 

eArmyU 

ESB 

FCS 

FM 

FORSCOM 

FRRI 

FSP 

GFR 

lADT 

IMA 

IRR 

ISR 

JFC 

JNTC 


Direct  Reporting  Unit 
Army  University  Access  Online 
Enhanced  Separate  Brigade 
Future  Combat  System 
Field  Manual 
Forces  Command 

Federal  Reserve  Restructuring  Initiative 

Forward  Support  Package 

Ground  Forces  Readiness 

Initial  Active  Duty  for  Training 

Installation  Management  Agency 

Individual  Ready  Reserve 

Intelligence,  Surveillance  and  Reconnaissance 

Joint  Force  Commander 

Joint  National  Training  Capability 
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JRTC 

Joint  Readiness  Training  Center 

LMTS 

LVS 

MACA 

MACOM 

MEADS 

MILES 

MOS 

NCOES 

NDAA 

NETCOM 

NFS 

NTC 

OCONUS 

OPTEMPO 

OSD 

PAC-3 

PEO 

PM 

RC 

RRC 

SECT 

SETS 

SIMNET 

SOF 

SRS 

S&T 

TADSS 

TAM 

TRADOC 

TPU 

TSV 

UA 

UAV 

USAR 

USARC 

Glossary-2  VERTS 

WMD 

Laser  Marksmanship  Training  System 

Live,  Virtual,  Constructive 

Military  Assistance  to  Civil  Authorities 

Major  Command 

Medium  Extended  Air  Defense  System 

Multiple  Integrated  Laser  Engagement  System 
Military  Occupational  Specialty 

Noncommissioned  Officer  Education  System 

National  Defense  Authorization  Act 

Network  Enterprise  Technology  Command 

Non  Prior  Service 

National  Training  Center 

Outside  Continental  United  States 

Operations  Tempo 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Patriot  Advanced  Capability-3 

Program  Executive  Office 

Project  Manager 

Reserve  Component 

Regional  Readiness  Command 

Stryker  Brigade  Combat  Team 

Secondary  Education  Transition  Study 

Simulation  Network 

Special  Operations  Forces 

Strategic  Readiness  System 

Science  &  Technology 

Training  Aids,  Devices,  Simulators  and  Simulations 
Training  Assessment  Model 

Training  and  Doctrine  Command 

Troop  Program  Unit 

Theater  Support  Vessel 

Unit  of  Action 

Unmanned  Aerial  Vehicle 

United  States  Army  Reserve 

United  States  Army  Reserve  Command 

Virtual  Emergency  Response  Training  System 
Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

The  Soldier  s  Creed 


I  am  an  American  Soldier. 

I  am  a  Warrior  and  a  member  of  a  team.  I  serve  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  five  the  Army  Values, 

I  WILL  ALWAYS  PLACE  THE  MISSION  FIRST. 

I  WILL  NEVER  ACCEPT  DEFEAT. 


^  |  WILL  NEVER  QUIT. 

I  WILL  NEVER  LEAVE  A  FALLEN  COMRADE. 

l  am  disGip|ined,  physic^  mentally  toughs  trained  and 
proftGientmmy  Warhof  tasks  and  drills  I  always  maintain  my 

anms^my  equipment  and  myself. 

—  I:  aM  l  a  m  a  professional 

il^ta  [T^rgady^^iepioyv  engage  a  n  d  de strqy  the  e  n e m te s  of  th e 

^=ligfFfji=aEpi^frdiil^  Apel^an  way  of  life 


:|?am  a  nZAmertean  Sold  ier. 
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ADDENDUM 

Army  Support  to  the  Combatant  Commanders 


U.S.  Northern  Command 
(NORTHCOM) 


U.S.  JOINT  FORCES  COMMAND 
(JFCOM) 


U.S.  Northern  Command's  essential  mission 
is  to  defend  the  homeland.  NORTHCOM 
achieved  full  operational  capability  on  1  Octo¬ 
ber  2003.  As  NORTHCOM's  Army  component 
and  Joint  Force  Land  Component  Command, 
U.S.  Army  Forces  Command  (FORSCOM) 
provides  critical  planning  activities  and  com- 
mand-and-control  functions  for  operations 
throughout  the  area  of  responsibility. 

In  support  of  Operation  Noble  Eagle,  Sol¬ 
diers  have  or  are  currently  guarding  airports, 
military  installations  of  the  various  services, 
nuclear  power  plants,  dams,  power-genera¬ 
tion  facilities,  tunnels,  bridges,  rail  stations  and 
emergency  operations  centers.  Ground-based 
air  defense  artillery  units  from  both  the  active 
component  and  the  ARNG  continue  to  assist 
the  North  American  Aerospace  Command 
(NORAD)  in  the  National  Capital  Region.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  we  are  preparing  units  to  employ 
new,  active,  missile-defense  capabilities  (see 
Addendum  E). 


As  the  joint  force's  integrator.  Joint  Forces 
Command  relies  heavily  on  the  Army.  After 
September  11,  in  its  role  as  the  Army  service 
component  command  to  JFCOM,  FORSCOM 
conducted  the  largest  mobilization  of  Army 
National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  forces  since 
the  Korean  War.  In  addition  to  supporting 
overseas  operations,  JFCOM  deployed  Soldiers 
to  execute  homeland  defense  missions,  civil 
support  missions  and  force  protection  require¬ 
ments  associated  with  Operation  Noble  Eagle. 

As  part  of  JFCOM's  training  and  experimenta¬ 
tion  requirements,  in  2003  Army  units  took  part 
in  National  Training  Center  and  Joint  Readiness 
Training  Center  rotations.  Additionally,  units 
participated  in  a  series  of  experimentation  war 
games,  such  as  Millennium  Challenge.  JFCOM 
and  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
co-sponsored  this  year's  Army  Transformation 
War  Game,  Unified  Quest  03,  at  Carlisle  Bar¬ 
racks,  Pennsylvania. 

U.S.  Central  Command 
(CENTCOM) 


The  Army  also  maintains  reaction  forces,  on  a 
graduated  response  posture.  They  are  prepared 
to  support  any  homeland  defense  mission,  to 
help  in  consequence  management  and  to  fulfill 
the  DoD  Civil  Disturbance  Plan. 

NORTHCOM  maintains  an  extensive  planning 
and  exercise  program  focused  on  sharpening 
the  skills  required  to  deter  threats  against  our 
homeland  or  to  provide  support  to  civil  au¬ 
thorities. 


The  Global  War  on  Terrorism  places  a  signifi¬ 
cant  burden  on  America's  military,  wherever 
they  serve.  In  the  CENTCOM  area  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  the  Army  has  assumed  the  heaviest 
load.  Since  October  2001,  Soldiers  have  made 
vital  contributions  to  the  joint  team  as  part  of 
Operation  Enduring  Freedom  in  Afghanistan. 
In  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  active  and  reserve 
component  Army  forces  played  a  monumental 
role  in  the  defeat  of  Saddam  Hussein's  armed 
forces.  CENTCOM  is  currently  executing  the 
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largest  rotation  of  forces  since  WWII  as  we  rotate 
troops  in  and  out  of  its  area  of  responsibility.  In 
addition  to  operations  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq, 
Army  Soldiers  are  part  of  CENTCOM's  efforts 
to  deter  terrorism  in  the  Horn  of  Africa.  They 
also  support  long-standing  missions,  such  as 
the  Multi-National  Force  and  Observers  (MFO) 
in  the  Sinai. 

U.S.  European  Command 
(EUCOM) 

Army  units  from  Europe  were,  and  continue 
to  be,  instrumental  in  the  liberation  of  Iraq  and 
the  success  of  OIF.  Soldiers  based  in  Germany 
and  Italy  demonstrated  the  Army's  expedition¬ 
ary  capabilities  by  deploying  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  region.  V  Corps  provided  combat,  com¬ 
bat  support  and  combat  service  support  units 
to  the  joint  force  effort  that  thrust  more  than 
500  kilometers  from  the  Kuwaiti  border  into 
the  heart  of  Baghdad.  In  addition  to  these 
accomplishments,  Europe-based  Soldiers  si¬ 
multaneously  supported  OEF  in  Afghanistan; 
provided  the  bulk  of  U.S.  forces  in  Kosovo 
Peace  Implementation  Force  (KFOR)  rotations 
4 A  and  4B;  and  sustained  other  EUCOM  com¬ 
mitments.  The  Army  continues  to  shoulder  the 
demands  of  Operation  Joint  Forge,  as  members 
of  the  Stabilization  Force  (SFOR)  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina;  and  Operation  Joint  Guardian,  as 
part  of  NATO's  Kosovo  peace  implementation 
force.  Army  National  Guard  units,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  play  a  major  role  in,  and  provide  leadership 
for,  SFOR  and  KFOR.  Soldiers  also  took  part  in 
Operation  Joint  Task  Force  Liberia,  supplying 
SOF,  headquarters  and  medical  personnel. 

U.S.  PACIFIC  COMMAND  (PACOM) 

Within  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  the  Army  con¬ 
ducts  a  variety  of  critical  missions  for  U.S. 
Pacific  Command.  U.S.  Army  Pacific  (USAR- 
PAC)  functions  as  the  joint  force  headquarters 
responsible  for  homeland  defense/civil  support 
missions  on  all  bases  and  in  all  U.S.  territo¬ 
ries  within  the  PACOM  area  of  responsibility. 
USARPAC  provides  trained  and  ready  forces 
in  support  of  security  operations,  from  engage¬ 


ment  to  warfighting;  these  troops  promote 
regional  stability,  and  ensure  successful  crisis 
response  and  decisive  victory. 

For  OEF-Philippines,  USARPAC  manages  the 
intermediate  staging  base  and  provides  the 
in-country  joint  logistics  support  element.  In 
Korea,  Eighth  U.S.  Army  Soldiers  fall  under  the 
Combined  Forces  Command  and  stand  ready 
with  our  United  Nations'  partners  to  deter 
North  Korean  aggression.  Beyond  the  PACOM 
area  of  operations,  USARPAC  supports  OEF 
and  OIF  by  providing  trained  and  ready  Army 
rotational  forces  from  bases  in  Alaska,  Ameri¬ 
can  Samoa,  Guam,  Hawaii  and  Japan. 

Under  PACOM's  Theater  Security  Cooperation 
Program,  Army  units  participate  in  major  joint 
and  multinational  exercises,  which  strengthen 
bilateral  ties  and  promote  multilateral  engage¬ 
ment.  More  than  a  half  dozen  partner  nations, 
such  as  Australia,  India,  Korea,  and  Japan,  par¬ 
ticipate  in  these  exercises. 

U.S.  Southern  Command 
(SOUTHCOM) 

Southern  Command's  area  of  responsibility 
encompasses  the  vital  southern  and  maritime 
approaches  to  the  United  States  and  many  of  our 
closest  neighbors.  The  Army  is  fully  engaged  in 
fighting  terrorism,  promoting  democracy  and 
securing  regional  stability  as  a  member  of  the 
joint  team.  By  providing  the  service  component 
headquarters  for  the  mission  at  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba,  Soldiers  supply  critical  support  to 
the  Global  War  on  Terrorism.  Elsewhere  in  the 
region,  they  aid  the  government  of  Colombia  in 
its  war  against  narco-terrorist  organizations;  in 
the  elimination  of  drug  production;  and  in  the 
establishment  of  security  and  stability.  Our  Sol¬ 
diers  at  Joint  Task  Force  Bravo  (JTF-B)  at  Soto 
Cano  Airbase  in  Honduras  provide  ^rong  sup¬ 
port  for  regional  security  missions  in  Central 
America.  The  missions  are  joint,  combined,  and 
interagency  in  nature  and  act  in  coordination 
with  U.S.  Embassy  country  teams.  Addition¬ 
ally,  JTF-B  provides  humanitarian  assistance, 
disaster  relief,  regional  search  and  rescue,  and 


contingency  operations  as  required.  Reserve 
component  units  conduct  security-coopera¬ 
tion  and  other  operations  in  the  hemisphere, 
to  include:  training  partner-nation  militaries; 
participating  in  officer  exchanges;  constructing 
schools  and  clinics;  drilling  wells;  and  provid¬ 
ing  medical,  dental  and  veterinary  services  to 
selected  countries.  Soldiers  also  work  closely 
with  our  neighbors  during  multinational  ex¬ 
ercises  that  improve  hemispheric  security  and 
the  homeland  security  of  the  United  States. 

U.S.  Special  Operations 
Command  (SOCOM) 

Soldiers  from  the  Army's  Special  Operations 
Forces  (SOF)  continue  to  serve  as  a  vital  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  joint  special  operations  team  of 


SOCOM.  Demand  for  their  services  is  grow¬ 
ing  as  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  proceeds 
and  the  Army  and  joint  team  prepare  to  meet 
future  security  challenges.  SOF  Soldiers  were 
instrumental  in  the  success  of  OFF  and  OIF; 
Army  Special  Forces  worked  closely  with  our 
conventional  forces  to  accomplish  many  tough 
missions.  SOF  Soldiers,  including  psychologi¬ 
cal  operations  elements  and  civil  affairs  forces, 
continue  to  play  a  key  role  in  Afghanistan  and 
Iraq  operations.  Army  Special  Forces  also  were 
an  integral  part  of  Operation  Joint  Task  Force 
Liberia  and  are  the  key  element  of  Plan  Colom¬ 
bia.  SOF  Soldiers  train,  advise  and  assist  many 
foreign  militaries,  including  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Philippines  and  the  Republic  of  Georgia. 
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ADDENDUM 

Successful  Recruiting  Initiatives 


To  ensure  that  we  continue  to  recruit  and  re¬ 
tain  sufficient  personnel,  we  are  monitoring  the 
current  environment  and  its  impact  on  morale, 
unit  cohesiveness  and  combat  effectiveness. 
The  challenges  we  face  in  FY04  and  FY05  are 
twofold.  First,  we  must  optimize  recruiter  pro¬ 
ductivity.  Second,  we  must  make  the  best  use 
of  our  recruiting  resources  to  maintain  momen¬ 
tum  when  the  economy  becomes  more  robust. 
Properly  resourcing  recruiting  pays  dividends 
well  beyond  accessions  in  the  year  of  execu¬ 
tion.  For  example.  Army  advertising  in  FY03 
influenced  not  only  FY03  recruits,  but  also  po¬ 
tential  candidates  who  will  make  enlistment 
decisions  in  FY04  and  later.  We  attribute  the 
success  achieved  in  recruiting  so  far  to  a  series 
of  programs  described  below. 

Recruiting  Incentives:  Incentives,  including  the 
Enlistment  Bonus  Program,  The  Army  College 
Fund,  and  the  Loan  Repayment  Program,  en¬ 
abled  the  Army  to  execute  precision  recruiting 
in  FY03.  At  a  time  when  the  Army  is  engaged 
in  the  GWOT  and  executing  missions  such  as 
Operation  Enduring  Freedom  and  Operation 
Iraqi  Freedom,  recruiting  successes  have  di¬ 
rectly  supported  combat  readiness. 

Special  Forces  Candidate  (18X)  "Off  the 
Street"  Enlistment  Initiative:  This  effort  en¬ 
lists  highly  motivated,  qualified  and  dedicated 
individuals,  who  desire  the  adventure  and  mis¬ 
sion  focus  inherent  in  the  U.S.  Army  Special 
Operations  Forces.  There  were  465  enlistments 
in  FY02  and  1,022  in  FY03.  The  FY04  goal  is 
1,500. 

"College  First":  First-year  applicants  receive 
a  $250  per  month  allowance  and  second-year 


applicants  receive  a  $350  per  month  allowance 
while  attending  up  to  two  years  of  post-second- 
ary  education  on  campus  in  a  full-time  status 
prior  to  beginning  active  duty.  There  were  380 
enlistments  for  this  test  through  FYOl,  579  in 
FY02  and  1,064  in  FY03.  This  test  program  will 
continue  in  FY04. 

Army  Motor  Sports  Program:  In  FY03,  the 
Army's  partnership  with  the  National  Hot  Rod 
Association  (NHRA)  and  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Stock  Car  Automobile  Racing  (NASCAR) 
continued.  Schumacher  Racing  joined  the  Ar¬ 
my's  NHRA  team  with  a  fuel  dragster  called 
"The  Sarge."  The  Army  also  added  two,  top 
professional  stock  bike  racers:  Angelle  Savoie, 
the  woman  with  the  most  wins  in  NHRA  his¬ 
tory;  and  Antron  Brown. 

The  Partnership  for  Youth  Success  (PaYS): 

This  program  provides  America's  youth  with 
an  opportunity  to  serve  their  country  while 
preparing  for  their  future.  Soldiers  acquire 
technical  skills  required  by  industry  and  learn 
professional  ethics,  teamwork,  communica¬ 
tion  and  leadership  during  an  enlistment  in  the 
Army.  A  comprehensive  database,  matching 
company  needs  with  the  Initial  Entry  Train¬ 
ing  job  skills  offered  by  the  Army,  enables  the 
recruit  to  decide  which  firms  and  skills  to  pur¬ 
sue.  An  agreement  with  a  specific  company 
detailing  the  military  skills  to  be  acquired,  the 
prospective  civilian  job  and  terms  of  service 
is  prepared  upon  enlistment.  After  conclud¬ 
ing  his  active  duty  tour,  or  for  reservists  upon 
completion  of  Initial  Entry  Training,  the  Soldier 
interviews  and  finishes  the  application  process 
at  the  company  selected  during  the  recruiting 
process.  FY03  was  the  first  year  this  program 


was  offered  with  USAR  enlistments.  In  FY03, 
9,663  regular  Army  and  546  USAR  Soldiers  en¬ 
tered  service  under  this  option.  Approximately 
70  corporations  or  organizations  participate  in 
this  partnership. 


Short-Term  Enlistment  Option:  The  Army 
implemented  the  National  Call  to  Service  enlist¬ 
ment  option  on  1  October  2003.  By  1  December 
2003,  50  enlistees  had  chosen  the  program. 
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ADDENDUM 

Well-Being  Initiatives 


The  Soldier  is  the  centerpiece  of  our  combat  for¬ 
mations  and  is  indispensable  to  the  joint  force. 
As  people  are  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Army, 
its  preparedness  to  carry  out  its  missions  is  di¬ 
rectly  linked  to  Soldier  Well-Being.  We  must 
make  every  effort  to  ensure  that  the  Army's 
investment  in  its  people  is  in  keeping  with  the 
commitment  and  sacrifices  we  expect  of  them. 

This  year,  we  hosted  two  major  fora  focused  on 
Well-Being.  The  Army  placed  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  reserve  component  and  its  efforts 
in  support  of  national  security  and  the  Global 
War  on  Terrorism,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
As  part  of  the  Army's  Well-Being  initiative, 
we  will  continue  to  expand  the  scope  of  peo¬ 
ple-oriented  initiatives  beyond  the  traditional, 
active-duty  focus  to  include  all  reserve  compo¬ 
nent  Soldiers  and  the  entire  Army  Family.  We 
already  have  implemented  several  initiatives, 
and  more  are  planned  for  this  fiscal  year.  Ex¬ 
amples  include: 

■  Retention  and  increase  of  Imminent  Danger 
Pay 

■  Retention  and  increase  of  Family  Separation 
Allowance 

■  Sizable  pay  raise  effective  1  January  2004 

■  Rest  and  Recuperation  (R&R)  Leave  Pro¬ 
gram  (CENTCOM) 

■  Special  R&R  rates  for  flights,  rental  cars  and 
hotels 

Other  key  Well-Being  actions  include: 

Support  to  Deployed  Soldiers 

Six  hundred  unit-level  recreation  kits  are  in 
theater  to  support  both  Coalition  Joint  Task 


Force-Iraq  (CJTF-7)  and  Operation  Enduring 
Freedom.  Fitness  and  recreation  facilities  are 
operational  at  20  large,  enduring  camps  in  the 
CTJF-7  area  of  responsibility.  Fitness  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  placed  at  40  other  smaller  sites. 
The  Community  and  Family  Support  Center 
and  CJTF-7  have  purchased  equipment  for  In¬ 
ternet  cafes  and  Internet  access  is  free.  The  cost 
for  satellite  phones  has  been  greatly  minimized 
to  just  five  cents  per  minute.  Stars  &  Stripes  is 
being  printed  in  Baghdad  and  800  book  kits  are 
being  shipped  each  month. 

DEPLOYMENT  SUPPORT  AT  HOME 

Stations 

Army  Community  Service  (ACS)  Family  Readi¬ 
ness  personnel  conduct  training  to  help  families 
respond  to  deployments.  In  FY  2003,  ACS  gave 
2,400  pre-deployment  briefings  to  more  than 
244,000  Soldiers  and  family  members;  1,100 
post-deployment  briefings  to  77,000  Soldiers 
and  family  members;  1,600  Family  Readiness 
Group  training  sessions  to  50,000  Soldiers  and 
family  members;  more  than  200  Family  Readi¬ 
ness  Liaison  Officer  training  sessions  to  12,700 
Soldiers;  and  176  Rear  Detachment  Command¬ 
er  training  sessions  to  4,300  Soldiers  and  family 
members.  Child  and  Youth  Services  at  64  in¬ 
stallations  provided  more  than  260,000  hours 
of  extended  childcare  to  23,000  children  and 
teenagers.  This  extra  care  supported  Soldiers 
and  family  members,  who  attended  ACS  train¬ 
ing  sessions  or  worked  extended  hours  and 
provided  respite  for  spouses  of  deployed  Sol¬ 
diers. 

Spouse  Employment 

The  Army  formally  unveiled  the  Spouse  Em¬ 
ployment  Partnership  on  7  October  2003  at 


the  Association  of  the  United  States  Army  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  and 
senior  executives  from  13  Fortune-500  com¬ 
panies  signed  a  statement  of  support  aimed 
at  enhancing  employment  opportunities  for 
Army  spouses.  This  is  a  significant  milestone 
for  Army  spouses,  as  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  available  to  them  are  a  prime  consideration 
in  retention  decisions.  Participating  compa¬ 
nies  include:  Army  Air  Force  Exchange  Service 
(AAFES),  BellSouth,  Boys  &  Girls  Clubs  of 
America,  Computer  Sciences  Corporation, 
CVS  Pharmacy,  Dell  Inc.,  Home  Depot,  Hospi¬ 
tal  Corporation  of  America,  Lockheed  Martin, 
Manpower  Inc.,  Sears  Logistics  Services,  Sprint 
and  Merck  &  Company.  Additionally,  there  are 
two  military  partners:  the  Army  Career  and 
Alumni  Program  (ACAP)  and  the  Civilian  Hu¬ 
man  Resources  community. 

IN-STATE  Tuition 

The  Army  is  still  working  to  encourage  states  to 
grant  in-state  tuition  in  both  the  place  of  official 
residence  and  the  place  of  assignment;  and  to 
establish  continuity  of  the  benefit  until  gradua¬ 
tion  for  the  children  of  Soldiers,  who  transfer  to 
another  state  following  matriculation.  We  are 
making  progress;  Texas  and  Georgia  recently 
passed  legislation  to  cover  both  in-state  tuition 
and  continuity  of  the  benefit  upon  reassign¬ 
ment. 

Secondary  Education 
Transition  Study  (SETS) 

In  response  to  SETS  findings,  a  memorandum 
of  agreement  (MO A)  to  facilitate  participation 
of  school  superintendents  in  improving  high 
school  transition  for  DoD  children  was  signed. 
The  agreement  is  global  and  provides  a  com¬ 
mon  structure  for  information  sharing  and 
reciprocal  processes.  In  collaboration  with  the 
MOA  signatories,  an  Army- wide  action  plan  to 
improve  high  school  transition  was  developed. 
This  plan,  along  with  other  information,  can  be 


found  at  the  Military  Child  Education  Coali¬ 
tion  web  site. 

National  Guard/Army  Reserve 
JOB  Centers 

These  new  centers  assist  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  Soldiers  in  finding  jobs  when  they 
return  home  from  deployment.  While  many 
Soldiers  resume  their  former  positions,  some 
find  the  employment  on  which  they  were 
counting  is  no  longer  there;  companies  go  out 
of  business  or  relocate.  Sometimes,  the  Soldier 
discovers  he  has  outgrown  the  previous  job. 
The  centers  work  closely  with  the  Department 
of  Labor,  state  employment  offices  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  help  make  the 
transition  back  to  civilian  life  as  quick  and  trou¬ 
ble-free  as  possible. 

DEPLOYMENT  CYCLE  SUPPORT 

Families  left  behind  and  returning  Soldiers  re¬ 
ceive  much-needed  support,  especially  during 
the  transition  from  the  stressful  environment  of 
combat  operations  to  the  more  traditional  gar¬ 
rison  lifestyle.  A  crucial  part  of  this  support  is 
the  'Army  One  Source"  (AOS),  a  toll-free  24/7 
phone  service.  This  program  provides  infor¬ 
mation  and  referrals  to  Soldiers,  deployed 
civilians  and  their  family  members,  and  is 
available  stateside  as  well  as  overseas.  Within 
the  continental  United  States,  AOS  offers  up  to 
six,  prepaid  counseling  sessions.  The  highly 
qualified  staff  can  address  a  variety  of  subjects, 
from  TRICARE  to  childcare. 

HOOAH  4  HEALTH 

The  Army  Surgeon  General  has  a  unique  web 
site  for  Soldiers  and  others  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  about  maintaining  a  healthy  lifestyle.  This 
interactive  web  site  is  loaded  with  health  and 
wellness  tips  focused  on  self-awareness  and 
self-discipline  tools  used  to  make  essential  life¬ 
style  changes  that  can  improve  one's  quality  of 
life. 
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DEFENSE  Finance  AND 
Accounting  (DFAS) 

DFAS  this  year  implemented  significant  im¬ 
provements  to  ''myPay.gov."  Soldiers,  civilians, 
retirees  and  annuitants  can  view  their  leave 
and  earnings  statements  and  other  valuable  in¬ 
formation  via  this  web  site. 

NEW  TRICARE  POLICES  FOR  THE 
Reserve  Components 

Due  to  the  extended  Global  War  on  Terrorism 
and  increased  reliance  on  Guard  and  Reserve 
Soldiers,  Congress  has  approved  enrollment 
eligibility  to  TRICARE  Prime  for  family  mem¬ 
bers  whose  Soldier  is  on  federal  active  duty  for 
more  than  30  days.  This  program  is  designed 
to  reduce  the  anxiety  of  deployed  reserve  com¬ 
ponent  Soldiers  regarding  their  family's  health 
care. 

INSTALLATION  ENHANCEMENTS 

The  Army  has  begun  several  programs  to  en¬ 
hance  our  installations.  The  objective  is  take 
better  care  of  Soldiers  and  their  families  while 
fulfilling  the  installation's  mission  as  power- 
projection  platform.  Many  of  the  programs  are 
focused  on  improving  efficiency.  Among  them 
are: 

■  Barracks  Modernization  Program 

■  Army  Family  Housing  Program 

■  Residential  Communities  Initiative 

■  Disposal  of  and  consolidation  of  facilities 

The  latter  effort  has  resulted  in  the  disposal  of 
34  percent  of  Army  facilities,  which  will  allow 
reallocation  of  resources  to  other,  higher  prior¬ 
ity  requirements.  The  Army  also  is  divesting 
itself  of  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  non¬ 
core  utility  systems  through  privatization.  To 
date,  84  of  350  systems  have  been  privatized. 


with  another  211  under  negotiation  or  contract 
development. 

EARMYU 

The  Army  must  strive  to  provide  distance¬ 
learning  solutions  that  facilitate  the  delivery 
of  the  right  information  and  skills  to  the  right 
people  at  the  right  time.  eArmyU  goes  where 
Soldiers  go.  It  is  a  smart,  streamlined  and  effec¬ 
tive  learning  opportunity  that,  due  to  its  unique 
portal  technology,  advances  the  Army  into  the 
rapidly  developing  e-learning  market. 

In  creating  eArmyU,  the  Army  enhanced  tra¬ 
ditional  Army  distance-learning  programs  and 
services  with  an  anytime,  anywhere  program 
that  ensures  eligible  enlisted  Soldiers  can  fulfill 
their  educational  goals.  Administered  by  the 
Army  Continuing  Education  System  (ACES), 
key  objectives  of  eArmyU  are  to  improve  well¬ 
being,  to  increase  retention  and  to  enhance 
readiness  by  providing  learning  opportunities 
that  develop  the  critical  thinking  and  decision¬ 
making  skills  required  on  today's  battlefields. 

By  leveraging  the  technology  provided  through 
the  world's  largest  education  portal  —  http:// 
www.earmyu.com/  —  Soldiers  currently  access 
curricula  at  more  than  27  regionally  accredited 
universities  that  offer  virtual  classrooms  and 
libraries,  academic  advisement,  and  adminis¬ 
trative  and  technical  support.  Together,  these 
institutions  offer  Soldiers  a  choice  of  147  differ¬ 
ent  degree  programs. 

eArmyU  is  currently  available  at  14  installations, 
and  more  than  40,437  Soldiers  are  now  enrolled 
in  the  program.  As  of  14  Oct  2003,  more  than 
9,976  Soldiers  had  permanently  changed  duty 
stations  from  their  original  enrollment  instal¬ 
lations  but  continue  to  participate  in  eArmyU 
from  locations  worldwide,  including  46  coun¬ 
tries,  four  U.S.  territories  and  50  states. 


ADDENDUM 

Missile  Defense 


Missile  Defense  is  a  vital  warfighting  require¬ 
ment  for  protecting  our  homeland,  deployed 
forces,  friends  and  allies.  It  consists  of  both 
ballistic  and  cruise  missile  defense  capabilities, 
which  are  achieved  through  a  joint  integrated 
system  consisting  of  satellite  sensors;  early 
warning  and  fire  control  sensors;  command  and 
control  centers;  and  missile  platforms.  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense  (BMD)  efforts  must  be  focused 
on  all  phases  of  missile  defense  operations:  the 
boost  phase,  the  mid-course  phase,  and  the  ter¬ 
minal-phase.  Cruise  Missile  Defense  (CMD) 
must  be  joint,  integrated  and  have  a  wide-area 
scope  attained  via  singular  or  networked  sen¬ 
sors,  which  can  be  elevated,  ground-based, 
airborne  or  space-based.  They  must  also  take 
advantage  of  integrated  fire  control  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  kinematic  range  of  joint  mis¬ 
siles.  Missile  Defense  is  a  joint  capability  to 
which  the  Army  is  a  major  contributor. 

National  Security  Presidential  Directive  (NSPD) 
No.  23  directs  the  deployment  of  a  set  of  missile 
defense  capabilities  in  2004.  The  Army  is  in  the 
process  of  fielding  an  initial  defense  capability: 
the  Ground-based  Midcourse  Defense  System. 
Based  in  Alaska  and  California,  it  will  provide 
the  initial  set  of  defense  capabilities  needed 
to  protect  the  homeland  against  missiles  in 
the  midcourse  flight  range.  This  system  will 
evolve  to  meet  the  changing  threat  and  to  take 
advantage  of  technological  developments;  in 
the  future  it  will  be  integrated  with  the  Army's 
Theater  High  Altitude  Area  Defense  (THAAD) 


and  other  systems  operated  by  sister  services. 
The  ARNG  activated  units  in  both  Colorado 
and  Alaska  to  support  this  mission. 

The  Army  is  continuing  to  deploy  the  Patriot 
Advanced  Capability-3  (PAC-3)  missile  system 
to  counter  theater  missiles  in  their  terminal 
flight  phase.  In  addition,  the  Army  is  examin¬ 
ing  options  to  field  incrementally  the  Medium 
Extended  Air  Defense  System  (MEADS)  within 
existing  Patriot  forces  as  a  means  to  improve 
Army  terminal  defense  warfighting  capabilities 
and  to  accelerate  the  overall  MEADS  fielding 
process.  MEADS  will  provide  a  more  mobile, 
deployable,  CMD-capable  system  with  wider 
coverage. 

The  Army,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Joint 
Staff,  is  accelerating  its  CMD  capability  to  meet 
the  emerging  cruise  missile  threat.  The  criti¬ 
cal  components  include  the  Joint  Land  Attack 
Cruise  Missile  Defense  Elevated  Netted  Sen¬ 
sor  System  (JLENS),  the  Surface  Launched 
Advanced  Medium-Range  Air-to-Air  Missile 
(SLAMRAAM),  and  integrated  fire  control. 
JLENS  will  provide  an  elevated,  enduring, 
wide-area  surveillance  and  fire  control  sensor 
to  the  Joint  Force. 

Army  air  defense  artillery  units,  from  both 
the  AC  and  ARNG,  also  are  supporting  the  air 
defense  of  the  National  Capital  Region.  Both 
components  operate  ground-based  air  defense 
weapons  and  surveillance  systems. 
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ADDENDUM 

Chemical  Demilitarization 


Title  50,  United  States  Code,  section  1521 
directs  DoD  to  destroy  the  United  States' 
chemical  weapons  stockpile.  This  statute  also 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  manage¬ 
ment  organization  within  the  Department  of 
the  Army  to  carry  out  this  mission.  Effective  18 
February  2003,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  trans¬ 
ferred  department  oversight  of  the  chemical 
demilitarization  program  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations  and  Envi¬ 
ronment)  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(Acquisition,  Logistics  and  Technology);  and 
directed  establishment  of  the  Chemical  Materi¬ 
als  Agency  to  execute  the  program  for  chemical 
weapons  storage  and  demilitarization. 

In  November  2000,  the  Johnston  Atoll  Chemical 
Agent  Disposal  System  completed  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  last  munitions  stored  at  the  atoll,  and 
closure  operations  were  completed  in  Novem¬ 
ber  2003.  The  Tooele  Chemical  Agent  Disposal 
Facility  in  Utah  has  incinerated  44  percent  of 
the  chemical  agents  and  82  percent  of  the  mu¬ 
nitions  stored  there.  The  incineration  facility  at 
Anniston,  Alabama,  began  destruction  opera¬ 
tions  in  August  2003  and  has  destroyed  more 
than  45  tons  of  chemical  agents.  Incineration 
facilities  at  Umatilla,  Oregon,  and  Pine  Bluff, 
Arkansas,  are  expected  to  begin  destruction 
operations  in  2004.  The  accelerated  neutral¬ 
ization  of  the  bulk  chemical  agent  stockpile 
in  Aberdeen,  Maryland,  began  in  April  2003; 
completion  is  expected  in  2004.  Accelerated 
disposal  of  bulk  agents  using  a  neutralization 
process  at  Newport,  Indiana,  is  scheduled  to 
commence  in  2004.  To  date,  the  Army  has  de¬ 
stroyed  more  than  8,250  tons  of  chemical  agent, 
some  26.2  percent  of  the  United  States'  stock¬ 
pile. 


For  the  Non-Stockpile  Chemical  Materiel  Prod¬ 
uct,  all  Chemical  Weapons  Convention  (CWC) 
requirements  have  been  met  to  date  and  the 
Product  is  on  track  to  meet  future  CWC  mile¬ 
stones.  Demolition  of  the  former  production 
facility  at  Aberdeen,  Maryland,  is  complete 
and  demolition  is  ongoing  at  the  former  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  in  Newport,  Indiana,  and  Pine 
Bluff,  Arkansas.  The  Mobile  Munitions  Assess¬ 
ment  System  (three  each);  the  Rapid  Response 
System  (one  each);  the  Single  CATS  Access  and 
Neutralization  System  (multiple  units);  and  the 
Explosive  Destruction  System  (three  each)  are 
deployable  to  assess  and  dispose  of  recovered 
chemical  warfare  materiel. 

On  16  July  2002,  the  Defense  Acquisition  Execu¬ 
tive  (DAE)  approved  neutralization  followed  by 
bio-treatment  as  the  technology  for  destruction 
of  the  chemical  agent  stored  at  Pueblo,  Colo¬ 
rado.  On  3  February  2003,  the  DAE  approved 
neutralization  followed  by  supercritical  water 
oxidation  as  the  technology  for  destruction  of 
the  chemical  agent  stored  at  Blue  Grass,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  These  technologies  were  demonstrated 
under  the  Assembled  Chemical  Weapons 
Alternatives  (ACWA)  Program  pursuant  to 
section  8065  of  PL  104-208  and  section  142  of 
PL  I05-26I.  In  accordance  with  these  statutes, 
the  Program  Manager  for  Assembled  Chemical 
Weapons  Alternatives  administers  these  pro¬ 
grams  under  the  direction  of  OSD.  In  October 
2003,  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  Prohibition  of  Chemical  Weapons 
(OPCW)  granted  the  U.S.  State  Department's 
request  to  extend  the  45  percent  destruction 
milestone  for  the  United  States'  CWC  Category 
I  chemical  weapons  from  29  April  2004  to  31 
December  2007. 


ADDENDUM 

FOCUSED  LOGISTICS  INITIATIVES 
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ADDENDUM 

BUSINESS  Practices 

The  Army  will  continue  its  efforts  to  improve 
business  practices  and  processes  in  order  to 
make  the  best  use  of  valuable  resources  and  to 
provide  the  finest  support  possible  for  Soldiers. 
Coupled  with  the  ongoing  imperative  to  balance 
investments  between  current  and  future  readi¬ 
ness,  these  measures  represent  the  soundest 
approach  to  reducing  risks  today  while  still  al¬ 
lowing  for  the  greatest  investment  in  improved 
capabilities  for  tomorrow. 

Many  of  our  initiatives  are  designed  to  leverage 
resource  investment  and  over  time  to  improve 
the  Army's  capabilities.  The  Army  seeks  ways 
to  employ  existing  capabilities  more  effectively 
and  to  integrate  new  capabilities  more  rapidly 
into  the  force.  For  example,  the  Strategic  Readi¬ 
ness  System  (SRS)  enables  a  results-oriented 
process  whereby  resources  can  be  allocated  not 
only  on  the  basis  of  perceived  needs,  but  also  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  actually  is  being  accomplished. 

The  Army  has  started  to  install  comprehensive, 
integrated  and  interoperable  human-resource 
programs,  policies  and  procedures.  In  FY03,  the 
Army  merged  the  Active-  and  Reserve-Compo¬ 
nent  personnel  commands  into  a  single  entity, 
the  Human  Resources  Command  (HRC).  The 
Civilian  Human  Resources  Agency  (CHRA) 
eventually  will  merge  into  HRC,  as  well. 

The  following  initiatives  are  some  of  the  more 
important  examples  of  the  Army's  transforma¬ 
tion  in  business  practices: 

■  Army  Logistics  Enterprise  Integration  —  The 
Army  Materiel  Command's  high-level  Army 
logistics  operational  and  systems  architec¬ 
ture. 

■  Industrial  Base  Strategic  Initiatives  —  Diverse 
strategy  with  common  emphasis  on  imple¬ 
menting  lean  philosophy  and  on  pursuing 


public-private  partnerships  to  improve  ef¬ 
ficiency  to  optimize  utilization  and  to  up¬ 
grade  core  capabilities. 

■  Ground  Systems  Industrial  Enterprise 
(GSIE)  —  Initiative  by  the  Tank- Automotive 
and  Armaments  Command  to  transform  the 
core  capabilities  at  specific  installations  and 
to  foster  additional  partnering  arrangements 
with  industry  and  the  field. 

■  Performance  Based  Logistics  (PBL)  —  Part  of 
the  OSD  Acquisition  Reform,  which  empha¬ 
sizes  solutions  as  opposed  to  process. 

■  Simulations  and  Modeling  for  Acquisition, 
Requirements  and  Training  (SMART)  Initia¬ 
tive  —  Will  allow  the  Army  to  address  the  Fu¬ 
ture  Force  within  the  framework  of  emerg¬ 
ing  joint  concepts  and  will  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  capabilities  required 
for  the  Future  Force. 

■  Army  Knowledge  Online  (AKO)  —  Provides 
an  information-sharing  service  from  fixed  in¬ 
stallations  to  deployed  elements  and  serves 
as  the  Army's  intranet,  supplying  a  single¬ 
access  source  of  information  to  Department 
of  the  Army  personnel.  AKO  leverages  the 
Army's  intellectual  capital  to  better  organize, 
train,  equip  and  maintain  the  force. 

■  The  Army  enterprise  Human  Resource  Sys¬ 
tem  (eHRS)  —  Converts  more  than  200  human 
resource  systems  into  a  single,  web-based  sys¬ 
tem.  It  includes  the  Defense  Integrated  Mili¬ 
tary  Human  Resource  System  (DIMHRS),  a 
DoD  directed  software  capability  based  on 
a  commercial  off-the-shelf  (COTS)  manage¬ 
ment  system.  eHRS  includes  modules  that 
provide  additional  capabilities  not  available 
though  DIMHRS  and  is  needed  for  the  Army 
to  manage  its  workforce. 


ADDENDUM 

IMMEDIATE  FOCUS  AREAS 

The  Senior  Leadership  of  the  Army  has  estab-  ■ 
lished  the  following  immediate  focus  areas  to 
channel  Army  efforts  on  winning  the  Global 
War  on  Terrorism  and  increasing  the  relevance 
and  readiness  of  the  Army 

The  Focus  Areas  are: 

■  The  Soldier  -  Develop  flexible,  adaptive  and 
competent  Soldiers  with  a  Warrior  Ethos. 

■  The  Bench  -  Prepare  future  generations  of 
senior  leaders.  Identify  and  prepare  select 
Army  leaders  for  key  positions  within  joint, 
interagency,  multinational  and  Service  orga¬ 
nizations. 

■  Combat  Training  Centers/Battle  Command 
Training  Program  -  Focus  training  at  CTC 
and  BCTP  to  meet  requirements  of  current 
security  context,  and  Joint  and  Expedition¬ 
ary  Team. 

■  Leader  Development  and  Education  -  Train 
and  educate  Army  members  of  the  Joint 
Team. 

■  Army  Aviation  -  Conduct  a  holistic  review 
of  Army  Aviation  and  its  role  on  the  Joint 
battlefield. 

■  Current  to  Future  Force  -  Accelerate  field- 

■ 

ing  of  select  Future  Force  capabilities  to  en¬ 
hance  effectiveness  of  Current  Force.  Army 
transformation  is  part  of  constant  change. 

■  The  Network  -  Leverage  and  enable  inter¬ 
dependent,  network-centric  warfare. 

■  Modularity  -  Create  modular,  capabilities- 
based  unit  designs. 


Joint  and  Expeditionary  Mindset  -  Retain 
our  campaign  qualities  while  developing  a 
Joint  and  Expeditionary  Mindset. 

Active  Component/Reserve  Component 
Balance  -  Redesign  the  force  to  optimize  the 
Active  and  Reserve  Component  (AC/RC) 
mix  across  the  defense  strategy. 

Force  Stabilization  -  Improve  combat  readi¬ 
ness  and  deployability  of  units  while  pro¬ 
viding  increased  stability  and  predictability 
to  Soldiers  and  their  families. 

Actionable  Intelligence  -  Provide  situ¬ 
ational  understanding  to  Commanders  and 
Soldiers  with  the  speed,  accuracy  and  con¬ 
fidence  to  impact  current  and  future  opera¬ 
tions. 

Installations  as  Our  Flagships  -  Enhance 
installation  ability  to  project  power  and  sup¬ 
port  families. 

Authorities,  Responsibilities,  and  Account¬ 
ability  -  Clarify  roles  and  enable  agile  deci¬ 
sion-making. 

Resource  Processes  -  Redesign  resource  pro¬ 
cesses  to  be  flexible,  responsive,  and  timely. 

Strategic  Communications  -  Tell  the  Army 
Story  so  that  the  Army's  relevance  and  direc¬ 
tion  are  clearly  understood  and  supported. 
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ADDENDUM 

JOINT  Operations  Concepts 

As  the  Army  evolves  into  a  capabilities-based 
organization,  it  is  leveraging  the  emerging  joint 
concepts  under  development  by  the  Joint  Staff 
and  the  Combatant  Commands  to  help  focus 
transformation  efforts.  Joint  concepts  serve 
as  the  engine  of  change  for  future  military  ca¬ 
pabilities.  Joint  concept  development  occurs 
within  an  evolving  framework  that  includes 
the  overarching  Joint  Operations  Concept 


military  operations  and  identify  how  the  joint 
force  commander  will  meet  selected  contingen¬ 
cies.  These  JOCs  also  delineate  the  operational 
capabilities  needed  for  joint  warfighting.  The 
Army  assists  in  formulating  these  concepts  and 
leverages  them  to  help  focus  its  own  capabilities 
development.  The  four  JOCs  are  Major  Combat 
Operations,  Stability  Operations,  Homeland 
Security  and  Strategic  Deterrence. 


JOINT 


JOpsC 


RELATIONSHIP  OF  JOINT  CONCEPTS 
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(JOpsC),  four  supporting  Joint  Operating  Con¬ 
cepts  (JOCs),  and  associated  functional  and 
enabling  concepts.  The  JOpsC  describes  how 
the  joint  force  intends  to  operate  15  to  20  years 
in  the  future  across  the  entire  range  of  opera¬ 
tions.  It  provides  the  operational  context  for 
transformation,  linking  strategic  guidance  with 
the  integrated  application  of  joint  force  capa¬ 
bilities.  The  JOCs  describe  how  the  future  joint 
force  will  operate  within  the  specific  range  of 


Within  the  operational  environment.  Army 
forces  are  designed,  organized  and  trained  to 
provide  Combatant  Commanders  full-spec¬ 
trum,  land-power  capabilities  for  responsive 
and  successful  execution  of  JOCs.  Further,  Army 
forces  must  be  capable  of  rapidly  transitioning 
between  mission  sets,  tasks  and  conditions  in¬ 
herent  in  the  JOCs.  It  is  essential  to  recognize 
that  each  JOC  is  not  a  stand-alone  operation 
and  that  JOCs  usually  occur  simultaneously. 


whether  in  multiple  regions,  in  a  single  joint 
operations  area  (JOA),  or  both.  The  Army,  as 
part  of  the  Joint  Team,  must  retain  the  capacity 
to  support  global  operations  while  maintaining 
the  ability  to  rapidly  and  seamlessly  transition 
to  meet  new  and  changing  requirements.  An¬ 
nex  B  of  the  Army  Strategic  Planning  Guidance 
establishes  the  strategic  basis  for  prioritizing 
Army  capabilities  to  best  contribute  to  the  joint 
capabilities  and  methods  required  to  meet 
Combatant  Commander  requirements. 

Joint  Functional  Concepts  complement  the 
JOCs  and  serve  to  help  focus  capability  devel¬ 
opment.  While  each  of  the  JOCs  is  focused  on  a 
particular  type  of  future  operation,  the  function¬ 
al  concepts  describe  approaches  to  providing  a 
particular  military  capability  across  the  range 
of  operations.  The  five  functional  concepts  are 
Command  and  Control,  Battlespace  Aware¬ 
ness,  Force  Application,  Focused  Logistics  and 
Protection. 


COMAAAND  AND  CONTROL 

Army  Command  and  Control  (Army  C2)  is 
a  critical  enabler  for,  and  a  fully  interoper¬ 
able  component  of,  joint  command  and  control 
(JC2).  Army  C2  consists  of  two  components: 
Army  Battle  Command  (cognitive  and  techni¬ 
cal  aspects)  and  the  Army  network  component 
of  the  Global  Information  Grid. 

BATTLE  COMMAND:  THE  CRITICAL 
ENABLER  EOR  TRANSEORMATION 

Fully  networked  battle  command  capabili¬ 
ties  are  the  bridge  from  the  Current  to  Future 
Force  and  enable  the  joint  force  commander  to 
conduct  fully  interdependent,  network-centric 
warfare.  The  Army  views  battle  command,  the 
art  and  science  of  applying  military  leadership 
and  decision-making,  as  the  essential  capability 
that  facilitates  the  conduct  of  joint  operations. 
Enabled  by  C4  and  intelligence,  surveillance 
and  reconnaissance,  battle  command  enhances 


BATTLE  Command 

Battle  command  Is  the  art  and  science  of  applying 
leadership  and  decision  making  to  achieve  mission  success. 
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the  commander's  ability  to  gain  information 
and  decision  making  advantages  over  any 
adversary  Further,  C4  and  ISR  networks, 
empowered  by  the  Global  Information  Grid 
(GIG),  will  create  an  inherently  joint,  top-down 
network  that  provides  common  situational 
awareness  and  improves  battle  command. 

Joint  concepts  of  command  and  control  and 
Army  perspectives  of  battle  command  are 
complementary  and  commander-centric.  Both 
exploit  technologies  and  processes  to  achieve 
advantages  that  allow  commanders  to  achieve 
better  situational  understanding  and  decision 
dominance.  Army  battle  command  efforts  are 
now  integrating  Future  Force  C2  capabilities  to 
the  existing  Current  Force.  The  Army's  fielding 
of  advanced  battle  command  capabilities  to  the 
Third  Infantry  Division  during  Operation  Iraqi 
Freedom  is  a  good  example  of  this  process. 

As  with  the  overall  Army  transformation  ef¬ 
fort,  Army  battle  command  encompasses  the 
entire  spectrum  of  DOTMLPF  solutions.  These 
DOTMLPF  solutions  operate  across  two  do¬ 
mains  —  the  cognitive  and  technical  domains  of 
Army  battle  command.  The  cognitive  domain 
addresses  the  requirements  of  commanders  to 
understand,  respond  and  shape  their  environ¬ 
ments.  The  technical  domain  depends  on  the 
development  and  fielding  of  improved  tech¬ 
nologies  that  will  enable  changes  within  the 
cognitive  domain  and  battle  command  as  a 
whole. 

The  Army  Component  oe  the  Global 
INEORMATION  GRID  (GIG) 

The  Army  continues  to  develop  its  communi¬ 
cations  architecture  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Team  with  the  intent  of  synchronizing  its  net¬ 
worked  capabilities  into  the  GIG.  By  exploiting 
the  GIG,  the  Army  benefits  from  the  seamless, 
end-to-end  connectivity  that  improves  the 
flow  of  information  and  enables  a  collabora¬ 
tive  environment.  The  transformation  of  Army 
communications  is  an  inherently  joint  process, 
and  the  joint  interdependencies  cannot  be 


overstated.  Future  Army  networks  are  being 
designed  as  a  fully  interdependent  component 
of  the  joint  network.  As  Future  Force  network 
capabilities  integrate  into  the  GIG,  the  Army 
expects  to  leverage  its  highly  mobile,  self-orga¬ 
nizing,  self-healing,  multilevel,  secure,  resilient 
and  ubiquitous  networking  capabilities.  When 
the  GIG  architecture  is  linked  to  transforma¬ 
tional  communications  enhancements,  such  as 
dynamic  radio  frequency  allocation,  adaptable 
waveforms,  laser  communications,  satellite 
cross-linking  and  fiber  offloading  of  the  space 
segment,  then  many  of  the  existing  communi¬ 
cations  constraints  that  tactical  units  encounter 
will  be  eased.  Further,  Army  tactical  C2  will 
develop  into  a  seamless  and  comprehensive 
collaborative  environment.  Working  in  this 
collaborative  environment.  Army  forces  har¬ 
ness  the  power  of  the  ongoing  revolution  in 
information  technology  to  connect  people  and 
systems  —  horizontally  and  vertically  —  within 
the  joint  network.  Army  components  of  the 
GIG,  when  tied  to  ISR  systems,  will  enable  the 
Joint  Force  Commander  to  see  first,  understand 
first,  act  first  and  finish  decisively. 

battleSpace  Awareness 

Joint  Force  Commanders  and  all  force  ele¬ 
ments  must  understand  the  environment  in 
which  they  operate  and  the  adversaries  they 
face.  The  Battlespace  Awareness  Functional 
Concept  articulates  a  need  for  the  capability 
to  create  an  interactive  network  that  is  con¬ 
tinuously  synchronized  with  operations  while 
simultaneously  providing  users  both  real-time 
and  archived  data.  The  product  of  these  efforts 
is  Actionable  Intelligence. 

Actionable  intelligence 

Army  intelligence  transformation  represents 
a  fundamental  change  to  the  way  the  Army 
thinks  about  and  performs  intelligence  collec¬ 
tion,  analysis,  production  and  dissemination. 
The  new  focus  emphasizes  the  cognitive 
requirements  of  knowledge  creation.  Intelli¬ 
gence  transformation  changes  the  focus  from 


systems  and  processes  to  solutions  that  im¬ 
prove  the  warfighter's  understanding  of  the 
battlespace.  Fused  intelligence  and  assessment 
capabilities  provide  dominant  knowledge  to 
the  commander,  informing  decisionmaking 
and  enabling  predictive  cognizance.  Intelli¬ 
gence  transformation  delivers  high-quality  and 
timely  intelligence  across  the  range  of  military 
operations. 

Fundamental  to  achieving  this  new  capability 
is  development  of  actionable  intelligence  that  is 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  decision  maker.  Ac¬ 
tionable  intelligence  allows  greater  individual 
initiative  and  self-synchronization  among  tacti¬ 
cal  units.  Further,  actionable  intelligence  allows 
the  commander  to  sustain  initiative  and  create 
opportunities  for  exploitation  of  information. 
The  challenge  is  to  redefine  Army  intelligence 
so  that  every  Soldier  is  both  a  contributor  to 
and  a  consumer  of  the  global  intelligence  en¬ 
terprise.  While  tactical  commanders  nearest  to 
the  fight  can  leverage  modular,  tailored  pack¬ 
ages  to  develop  intelligence,  a  grid  of  analytic 
centers  focused  on  their  intelligence  needs  also 
supports  them.  To  achieve  this  objective.  Army 
intelligence  pursues  six  fundamental  ends: 

■  Change  Army  Intelligence  Culture:  Create 
a  campaign-quality,  joint  and  expeditionary 
mindset  through  doctrine,  operational  and 
personnel  policies,  regulations  and  organi¬ 
zations  in  order  to  develop  intelligence  pro¬ 
fessionals,  competent  from  mud  to  space, 
who  know  "how  to  think"  and  are  focused 
on  the  commander  at  the  point  of  decision. 

■  Reshape  Training:  Reshape  training  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  volume,  variety  and  velocity  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  non-intelligence  reporting. 

■  Rapid  Technology  Prototyping:  Develop 
an  agile  technology  enterprise  that  enables 
the  intelligence  force  to  respond  to  a  learn¬ 
ing  enemy  with  the  best  technical  solutions 
available  in  real  time. 


■  Create  the  Framework:  Create  an  informa¬ 
tion  and  intelligence  grid  that  is  inherently 
joint  and  provides  a  common  operating  pic¬ 
ture,  universal  visibility  of  assets,  horizontal 
and  vertical  integration,  and  situational  un¬ 
derstanding,  thereby  linking  every  'Soldier 
as  Sensor  and  Consumer'  to  analytic  cen¬ 
ters. 

■  Enhance  Tactical  Echelons:  Provide  action¬ 
able  intelligence  for  tactical  echelons.  Design 
modular,  intelligence  force  packages  that  are 
easily  and  quickly  tailored  and  aligned  to 
support  any  battlefield  or  situation. 

■  Transform  HUMINT  and  Counter-Intelli¬ 
gence  (Cl):  Grow  a  Cl  and  HUMINT  force 
with  a  more  tactical  focus  that  provides  more 
relevant  reporting. 

FOCUSED  LOGISTICS 

The  Army  delivers  materiel  readiness  to  the 
Current  and  Future  Forces  as  the  land-power 
component  of  the  joint  force.  Operation  Iraqi 
Freedom  (OIF)  presents  a  view  of  future  mili¬ 
tary  operations  that  guides  Army  logistics 
transformation  efforts.  At  the  same  time,  OIF 
exposes  shortfalls  the  current  logistics  system 
faces  on  a  twenty-first  century  battlefield.  That 
battlefield  is  both  joint  and  combined,  and  it  is 
characterized  by  dispersed  operations,  decen¬ 
tralized  execution  and  increased  threat  to  the 
lines  of  communication  and  traditional  rear  ar¬ 
eas.  In  essence,  OIF  is  a  twenty-first  century 
war  supported  by  a  twentieth  century  logistics 
system. 

The  successes  enjoyed  during  OIF  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  integrated  logistics  team  of  Soldiers, 
civilians  and  contractors  who  developed  inno¬ 
vative  solutions  to  a  range  of  challenges  and 
delivered  readiness  to  the  warfighter.  Since 
Operation  Desert  Storm  (ODS),  investments 
made  in  logistics  systems  produced  a  number 
of  success  stories:  1-4 


■  Major  improvements  to  airfields,  seaports, 
railheads  and  strategic-lift  platforms  al¬ 
lowed  Army  units  to  deploy  in  record  time. 

■  Expanded  Army  Prepositioned  Stocks  con¬ 
sisting  of  combat  ready  equipment  allowed 
the  joint  force  commander  to  build  combat 
power  in  theater  in  a  matter  of  days  rather 
than  weeks. 

■  The  Theater  Support  Vessel  provided  the 
joint  force  commander  a  robust,  new  option 
for  intra-theater  movement. 

Unfortunately,  the  technological  improve¬ 
ments  made  since  Desert  Storm  have  not  been 
fully  extended  to  Army  logistics  forces.  Army 
logistics  does  not  have  the  ability  to  integrate 
completely  due  to  four  capability  shortfalls 
outlined  below. 

■  Connect  Army  Logisticians:  Army  logistics 
currently  lacks  agile,  assured  and  networked 
logistics  information  systems  that  would  al¬ 
low  logisticians  to  "see  the  requirements"  in 
near  real  time;  nor  can  the  customers  "see 
the  support"  heading  their  way.  Logisti¬ 
cians  require  the  ability  to  see  the  require¬ 
ments  on-demand,  24  hours  a  day  and  7 
days  a  week;  but,  the  decision-support  tools 
necessary  for  sense-and-respond  logistics  do 
not  exist.  Additionally,  both  the  logistician 
and  the  customer  must  be  able  to  access  a 
dedicated,  logistics  data  network. 

■  A  Modern  Theater  Distribution  System: 

Logisticians  today  require  positive  control 
of  an  end-to-end  sustainment  system,  a  sin¬ 
gle  doctrine  and  full  integration  across  the 
strategic,  operational  and  tactical  levels  in 
order  to  execute  continuous  operations  over 
extended  distances.  Army  logistics  lacks  a 
fully  integrated  and  responsive  distribution 
system  enabled  by  in-transit  and  total  asset 
visibility,  which  would  make  possible  the 
speed  and  precision  required  in  a  distribu¬ 


tion-based  sustainment  environment. 

■  Better  Force-Reception  Capabilities:  Army 
logistics  requires  a  modular,  force-reception 
structure  that  quickly  opens  a  theater  and 
supports  continuous  sustainment  through¬ 
out  the  joint  operations  area,  including  aus¬ 
tere  environments.  The  Army  is  developing 
a  brigade-sized  Unit  of  Action  capable  of 
deploying  anywhere  in  the  world  within  96 
hours.  A  robust,  modular,  theater-opening 
capability  must  be  on  the  same  deployability 
timeline  to  enable  the  simultaneous  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  deploy,  employ  and  sustain  func¬ 
tions. 

■  An  Integrated  Supply  Chain.  The  supply 
chain  must  be  optimized  and  fully  integrat¬ 
ed  for  major  combat  operations  and  fully 
capable  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  opera¬ 
tions.  Actions  to  reduce  excess  inventories 
have  been  taken  at  many  layers  in  the  Army 
and  national  supply  systems,  without  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  total  impact.  The  supply 
chain  also  must  have  a  single  proponent, 
who  can  reach  across  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  resources  in  a  joint,  interagency  and  mul¬ 
tinational  theater. 

PROTECTION 

Force  protection  consists  of  those  actions  taken 
to  prevent  or  mitigate  hostile  actions  against 
DoD  personnel,  including  family  members, 
resources,  facilities  and  critical  information. 
Force  protection  is  accomplished  through 
planned  and  integrated  application  of  several 
security-related  and  supporting  operations  and 
programs  including:  law  enforcement,  physi¬ 
cal  security,  protective  services  operations, 
critical  infrastructure  protection,  information 
operations,  crisis  response,  consequence  man¬ 
agement,  intelligence  and  counterintelligence, 
intelligence  fusion,  active/passive  CBRNE  de¬ 
fense,  counterterrorism  and  antiterrorism. 


Past  findings  and  recommendations  concerning 
force  protection  programs  have  been  document¬ 
ed  by  the  Cole  Commission,  in  the  Downing 
Report  on  the  Khobar  Towers  bombing,  and 
through  field  assessments  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  Inspector  General,  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Operations  and  commanders.  Our 
force-protection  priorities  remain  focused  on: 
supporting  operational  forces  and  equipment 
already  deployed  and  in-transit;  capitalizing 
on  threat  reporting  and  coordination  with  in¬ 
ternational  and  national  intelligence  and  law 
enforcement  agencies;  enhancing  detection  and 
deterrence  capabilities  for  Chemical,  Biological, 
Radiological,  Nuclear,  and  Explosive  (CBRNE) 
threats;  institutionalizing  installation  access 
control  for  personnel  and  vehicles;  improving 
policy  and  doctrine;  strengthening  training  and 
exercises;  and  expanding  force  protection  as¬ 
sessments. 

Physical  security  programs  will  continue  to 
focus  on  ensuring  the  adequacy  of:  policy 
and  programs;  physical-security  technology 
initiatives;  access  control;  and  civilian  police 
and  guard  initiatives  necessary  to  protect  the 
individuals  and  property  supporting  world¬ 
wide  Army  operations.  We  continue  to  assess 
our  critical  infrastructure  program  to  ensure 
adequate  protection  against  potential  threat  ac¬ 
tions. 

For  more  information  on  Missile  Defense,  see 
Addendum  E. 


FORCE  Application 

Force  Application  is  the  combination  of  maneu¬ 
ver  and  fires,  enabled  by  offensive  information 
operations  (lO),  to  accomplish  the  desired  ob¬ 
jective.  The  Army  provides  the  Joint  Force 
Commander  the  means  to  conduct  force  appli¬ 
cation  through  the  exercise  of  direct,  continuous 
and  comprehensive  control  over  terrain,  re¬ 
sources  and  people.  This  control  is  critical  to 
the  synergistic  and  integrated  application  of 
the  military  instrument  to  compel  physical  or 
behavioral  changes  to  potential  adversaries. 
As  a  component  of  the  joint  force,  the  Army 
provides  sustained  land  dominance  through 
conventional  and  unconventional  forces  that 
use  a  variety  of  lethal,  non-lethal,  kinetic  and 
non-kinetic  means.  In  conjunction  with  the  joint 
team,  the  Army  provides  full-spectrum  forces 
able  to  integrate  maneuver,  fires  and  lO  across 
the  full  range  of  military  operations  including: 
operational  maneuver  from  strategic  distanc¬ 
es;  mobile  strike  operations;  closing  with  and 
destroying  enemy  forces;  precision  fires  and 
maneuver;  exercising  information  superiority; 
commanding  and  controlling  joint  and  multi¬ 
national  forces;  and  controlling  and  defending 
land,  people  and  resources.  When  committed, 
ground  combat  forces  have  the  capability  to  rob 
an  adversary  of  initiative  and  remove  his  free¬ 
dom  to  continue  hostilities.  Sea,  air  and  space 
dominance  are  invaluable,  but  only  land  domi¬ 
nance  brings  hostilities  to  a  decisive  conclusion 
—  establishing  and  maintaining  favorable  se¬ 
curity  conditions  for  more  comprehensive  and 
enduring  solutions  to  complex  crises. 
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ADDENDUM 

Glossary  of  Terms 


AC 

ACS 

ACS 

A-FIST 

AIT 

ANGCRRA 

AOR 

ARNG 

BCT 

BCTP 

C4 

C4ISR 

CONUS 

CONUSA 

DA 

DCGS-A 

DEP 

DoD 

DOTMLPF 

DRU 

eArmyU 

ESB 

ECS 

EM 

FORSCOM 

FRRI 

ESP 

GFR 

lADT 

IMA 

IRR 

ISR 


Active  Component 

Aerial  Common  Sensor 

Army  Community  Service 

Abrams  Full  Crew  Interactive  Simulator  Trainer 

Advanced  Individual  Training 

Army  National  Guard  Combat  Readiness  Reform  Act 

Area  of  Responsibility 

Army  National  Guard 

Brigade  Combat  Team 

Battle  Command  Training  Program 

Command,  Control,  Communications  and  Computers 

Command,  Control,  Communications,  Computers,  Intelligence, 
Surveillance  and  Reconnaissance 

Continental  United  States 

Continental  United  States  Armies 

Department  of  the  Army 

Distributed  Common  Ground  System-Army 

Delayed  Entry  Program 

Department  of  Defense 

Doctrine,  Organizations,  Training,  Materiel,  Leadership,  Personnel  and 
Facilities 

Direct  Reporting  Unit 
Army  University  Access  Online 
enhanced  Separate  Brigade 
Future  Combat  System 
Field  Manual 
Forces  Command 

Federal  Reserve  Restructuring  Initiative 

Forward  Support  Package 

Ground  Forces  Readiness 

Initial  Active  Duty  for  Training 

Installation  Management  Agency 

Individual  Ready  Reserve 

Intelligence,  Surveillance  and  Reconnaissance 


JFC 

Joint  Force  Commander 

JNTC 

Joint  National  Training  Capability 

JRTC 

Joint  Readiness  Training  Center 

LMTS 

Laser  Marksmanship  Training  System 

LVS 

Live,  Virtual,  Constructive 

MACA 

Military  Assistance  to  Civil  Authorities 

MACOM 

Major  Command 

MEADS 

Medium  Extended  Air  Defense  System 

MILES 

Multiple  Integrated  Laser  Engagement  System 

MOS 

Military  Occupational  Specialty 

NCOES 

Noncommissioned  Officer  Education  System 

NDAA 

National  Defense  Authorization  Act 

NETCOM 

Network  Enterprise  Technology  Command 

NFS 

Non  Prior  Service 

NTC 

National  Training  Center 

OCONUS 

Outside  Continental  United  States 

OPTEMPO 

Operations  Tempo 

OSD 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

PAC-3 

Patriot  Advanced  Capability-3 

PEO 

Program  Executive  Office 

PM 

Project  Manager 

RC 

Reserve  Component 

RRC 

Regional  Readiness  Command 

SECT 

Stryker  Brigade  Combat  Team 

SETS 

Secondary  Education  Transition  Study 

SIMNET 

Simulation  Network 

SOF 

Special  Operations  Forces 

SRS 

Strategic  Readiness  System 

S&T 

Science  &  Technology 

TADSS 

Training  Aids,  Devices,  Simulators  and  Simulations 

TAM 

Training  Assessment  Model 

TRADOC 

Training  and  Doctrine  Command 

TPU 

Troop  Program  Unit 

TSV 

Theater  Support  Vessel 

UA 

Unit  of  Action 

UAV 

Unmanned  Aerial  Vehicle 

USAR 

United  States  Army  Reserve 

USARC 

United  States  Army  Reserve  Command 

VERTS 

Virtual  Emergency  Response  Training  System 

WMD 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

